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Interior of Claremont Community 


Dear Mr. Moller: , 
Congregational Church 







I am proud and happy to place my wholehearted stamp of approval on the magnifi- 
cent Moller organ recently installed in the new sanctuary of the Claremont Com- 

munity Congregational Church. Your staff has taken every advantage of the unus- 
ually fine chamber design and has matched superb voicing with meticulous crafts- 
manship to the end that the musical and aesthetic results have not only fully met 
but far surpassed our expectations. 














The preliminary consultations we had with your Mr. Paul T. Gearhart, now retired, 
the fina] negotiations carried out by Mr. Eugene Poole, the installation by Mr. 
Walter Ortlep, and the final finishing by Mr. Poole and Mr. Ortlep, have led to a 
beautiful and unusual instrument, perfectly exemplifying the organ builder's art 

at its finest. 











We were particularly gratified to find in your organization a real willingness to 
build an organ to the particular specifications which Dr. Joseph W. Clokey and I 
felt would result in an instrument best suited to the specific purposes an organ 

in this church must fulfill. Features which we felt quite vital and necessary in 
our overall design, and which might well have found scant interest if not opposi- 
tion on the part of less sympathetic.builders, were incorporated in this instrument 
willingly and with complete understanding of our reasons for such features. 












In the twenty years I have been at Pomona College, I have grown to rely on Moller. 
Your Opus 6753, the 4-64 installed in Bridges Hall of Music shortly after I followed 
Dr. Clokey as college organist, the two small 2-manual practice organs, Opus 2113 
and Opus 6479, and my own 3-manual residence organ, Opus 6798, all speak for 
themselves in reliability, satisfaction, and real musical worth. Now Opus 8929 
joins them in forming a quintet of organs, each with a different personality, but 
each contributing admirably to the education of young organists, and to the musical 


culture of this unique community. 
Cordially yours, 


Organist, Pomona College, Claremont 
Graduate School, and the Claremont 
Community Congregational Church 
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ESTEY ORGANS 


Since 1846 the ESTEY ORGAN name 


ate this continuing experience of 
more than a century, plus Estey’s 
alertness to present day concepts 
of tonal design and mechanical 


achievement. 


has been famous respectively for 
Pipe, Reed and Electronic organs 
q that are noted for quality, relia- 
bility and tonal beauty. 

Your organ committee will appreci- 
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Sottness of Quality 


trom Organ Pipes 
a” ey Voel ; —" = MN. A. ( Oxon.) 


TAO is grateful to one of the most distinguished authorities today for this 
Fo The author has been seen in this magazine's pages before, and will 

et me begin by stating that | have no use whatever 

for the hard tone that emanates from the great 

majority of organs. Dare | say “organs?” Pianos, 
violins, orchestral brass must also be included in my in- 
dictment. How many orchestras can truthfully boast of 
producing softness of tone? How many violinists? How 
many vocalists? The clarinet, the horn, the flute do not 
incur this charge, the chief reason being that their harmon- 
ic development is sufficiently limited to exercise a restrain- 
ing influence on their quality. So, too, organ flutes and 
orchestral reeds are, generally speaking, immune from the 
charge of hardness, the orchestral oboe excepted. Chorus 
reeds are almost invariably hard in quality if the over- 
tones are encouraged. So let us see how this most un- 
desirable characteristic can be avoided in the treatment 
of organ pipes. 

Incidentally it may be mentioned that the enclosing of 
pipes in a box or chamber does materially reduce the 
hard quality which in the open they would present to the 
listener's ear. The reason is that the walls reflect the 
soundwaves produced by the pipes and help to cancel 
out the higher overtones. A harsh-toned diapason can be 
transferred from an open Great chest to the Swell chest 
with almost incredible effect on its quality, as | have 
proved. 

But how much better to succeed in making the desired 
quality of softness from pipes in the open. Many organs 
in America are now being built with all their pipes ex- 
posed to view and none enclosed. When this is done the 
risk of introducing hardness of tone is greatly increased. 

As already stated, it is easy enough to get soft quality 
from pipes possessing a low harmonic content. It follows 
therefore that hard tone is in the main due to the presence 
of overtones which clash with the fundamental and its 
lower multiples. The secret of soft tone lies accordingly 
in the suppression of such overtones as are responsible for 
the disagreeable effect. That a diapason, for instance, 
should possess a reasonably extensive series of harmonics 
is without question: we are not solving a problem by just 
docking off the harmonics we fancy to be the culprits. No, 
we are committed to the problem of ducigirios the 
harmonic content as a whole, and this task includes the 
harnessing of the formant also. 

| need hardly add that it is much easier to produce 
softness of quality in a reverberant auditorium than in a 
non-resonant one, since obviously the obstreperous over- 
tones are reduced to negligibility by the bending effect 
of the diffracted and reflected soundwaves. Alas, the 
organ builder is not so favored in this respect and more 
often than not has to make the best of an acoustically 
hostile building. We have therefore to assume from the 
outset that this will be the class of auditorium in which he 
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will be expected to produce a masterpiece. 

So | propose to tender some advice as the result of 
fifty-five years of experimental research and practice. Let 
me deal first with the diapason and its chorus of ranks. 

|. The unison rank. 

(a) Sealing. The limits lie between a minimum of 
| 1/2 inches and 2 1/4 inches for the 2 ft. pipe. A nar- 
rower pipe than | |/2 inches demands too much harmonic 
development if it is to speak at sufficient strength to be 
recognizable as a diapason and not a dulciana, while any 
scale beyond 2 |/4 inches produces a tubby tone unless 
the pressure at the mouth is increased, in which case the 
auality is hard. 

(b). Type of chest employed. This is not of major 
importance provided an expansion chamber of adequate 
cubic capacity and design is interposed between pallet and 
pipe foot. The reason for introducing the expansion 
chamber is that it profoundly influences the pitch of the 
formant frequencies set up by the impact of the pressure 
jet against the upper lip. If the pipe receives its wind 
supply through a narrow hole above the pallet, the for- 
mant is too high-pitched: the expansion chamber lowers 
the formant and thus softens the tone. The mode of ad- 
mission of the wind to the pipe is therefore an important 
factor. The expansion chamber is, in short, a correction 
chamber. 

(c) That the quality of tone is dependent to a con- 
siderable extent on the. material employed for its manu- 
facture is now no longer in dispute. Hard metal produces 
hard tone—soft metal produces.soft tone. This is a fact 
every organ builder knows. It follows that the metal chosen 
should not be too hard. The question arises: how soft? 
Well, the object is to produce pipes that possess wall- 
vibration at a low pitch-level in due relation to the har- 
monics engendered by the vibrant air-column within. Soft 
thick walls are preferable to thin hard ones; but the ques- 
tion is how thick the wall should be in relation to the 
material selected. 

The thickness has to follow a specific formula per pipe. 
High density; low velocity metals, with closely packed mole- 
cules are lead, copper, silver, gold, antimony; low density 
high velocity metals‘are tin, aluminum, brass, zinc. Organ 
pipes made of copper, silver or gold are capable under 
suitable treatment of giving soft tone, while those made of 
tin, brass, zinc and aluminum tend to give hard tone. 

For practical reasons silver and gold are ruled out. 
Copper is favored by certain German builders but appears 
to have certain drawbacks in practice. The great majority 
of builders favor an alloy of tin and lead with or without 
the admittance of antimony to stiffen the sheet, especially 
if the percentage of tin is low in relation to lead. The 
problem therefore centers around the optimum propor- 
tions of tin and lead to achieve the desired result. We 
know that tin is per se unfavorable to soft quality, while 
lead is not. It follows that the percentage of tin to lead 
in the alloy should be low and that the rigidity of the 
walls must be assured by making them sufficiently thick, 
without being so thick as to destroy the formant. We 
require a working formula, and it so Agar | have found 
one that works, if used with reasonable intelligence! 


It is: x wr where x == the thickness of metal sheet 


L, 


after plening. 











A = the area of the pipemouth, P the wind pressure at 
the flue, and L = the speaking-length of the pipe in inches. 
Example. What should be the wall thickness of a diapason 
pipe speaking middle C 2 ft., scale 2 inches, mouth | 3/4 
inches wide, cut up 1/16 inches, speaking on a pallet 
pressure of 3 inches, and a mouth pressure of 2 inches? 
Answer: x == |/16 inches (approximately). 

If antimony is introduced, a slightly reduced thickness 
is indicated, since antimony provides increased rigidity. 
The ratio of tin to lead should not exceed that of 1:3; 
thus 25% tin to 75% lead is the highest | would advocate, 
while the lowest for certain types would be 15% tin to 
85% lead with an admixture of antimony. 

(d) Wind pressure. High pressure (above 3 3/4 inches 
maximum) raises the formant pitch owing to the too sud- 
den excitation of the internal air-column prior to settling- 
point of pressure at the flue. This fault can, of course, be 
counteracted by leathering the upper lip and the tone can 
thus be softened, but the objections to this method are 
sufficiently well known to need no advocacy from my own 
pen. The unison rank must not be an individualist but a 
chorus builder and the higher pitched pipes will not toler- 
ate leather. Generally speaking, the pressure at the flue 
should not exceed 2 inches for the best results. 

(e) The upper lip edge. Here we arrive at the really 
vital factor in the voicing of the diapason. Should the lip 
be bevelled to a sharp edge or be blunt and rounded? 
Neither condition is desirable. A bevel there should be, 
but the front edge should be somewhat curved inwards 
and the fore part of the edge should be burnished to 
present a smooth surface while the underneath portion is 
left “square” from front to back. This is Schulze’s secret 
and | have disclosed it for the first time in print. It is a 
better process than burnishing the posterior edge of the 
lip, though | believe | was the first to do this in 1900. 

(f} The languid and lower lip. The shape of the 
languid bevel is not of importance if it conforms to ac- 
cepted practice, but the lower lip should only be slightly 
curved in towards the languid. Too much curve increases 
the jet attack at the upper lip. 

(g) Under-winding of the pipefoot will assist in pro- 
ducing a soft tone, but at the expense of quality. It is 
far better to make the foothole large and reduce the pres- 
sure of wind from the reservoir. It used to be imagined 
that a low cut was essential to the best quality of tone 
from diapason pipes, but this is not so. The optimum 
height of mouth has to be determined in relation to the 
pressure and the foothole area. While it is fatal to cut 
up too high, the correct height is that which allows the 
pipe to speak firmly and sweetly. 

(h) Nicking. This is quite an essential condition of 
true diapason tone, if the speech is to be free from an 
overblowing transient or too much second harmonic. The 
absence of nicking necessitates colorless tone if the ''spit" 
is to be avoided by means of narrowing the flue. A 
diapason so treated may coalesce with its family of upper 
ranks to produce a chorus, but the same result would be 
obtainable if an open metal flute of suitable design were 
substituted for the unison rank. It cannot be too clearly 
stated that a diapason is not a quasi-flute and that a 
diapason chorus should produce a characteristic diapason 
quality. 

Nicking, however, should be reduced to the minimum 
of depth required for optimum speech. The number of 
nicks may vary from ten to sixteen to the inch according 
to the size and type of pipe treated. The depth of the 
nick should not be more than |/16 inch, or less than | /32 
inch. 

2. The Diapason Chorus. The number of such choruses 
giving soft quality can almost certainly be counted on the 
fingers of two hands. Even this is an optimistic figure. 
Why? Because the pipes comprising the upper ranks have 
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their own harmonics which upset the pictorial effect when 
sounded together. Obvinuly, there must be harmonics 
shooting out from each octave rank in the series, other- 
wise tonal cohesion is impossible. We do not expect or 
desire the total effect of the chorus to imitate that of a 
bell, as some tone-critics have urged. We are not out to 
produce a synthetic tone, but an exciting choral structure. 
Brilliance there must be, but it must be silvery and soft- 
toned. Arp Schnitger seems to have known the secret, but 
he achieved his ensemble effect by building a chorus on 
a quasi-flute foundation and also requistioned reed tone 
of a special quality to compensate for the lack of harmonics 
in the diapason ranks. The result was phenomenal, but 
this is not my idea of a diapason chorus. Schulze special- 
ized in rich-toned diapason ranks and produced the ex- 
citing effect that all diapason choruses should possess. 
Those who copied this method failed to get the soft 
quality and only succeeded in giving such choruses a bad 
name. One thing is certain: the mutation ranks should 
be diapasons of the Schnitger kind and not allowed the 
harmonic development given to the octave ranks. | can- 
not here go into the question of scaling; the subject has 
already been treated in some detail in a previous article. 
One thing is clear: the greater the number of pipes and 
ranks constituting the chorus, the greater the risk of failure 
to achieve both softness of quality and cohesion of en- 
semble. The characteristic sensitivity of curve of the human 
ear should also be consulted in the regulation and adjust- 
ment of power in the various octaves and registers of the 
keyboard compass. No tone at any pitch should stand out 
too prominently, yet how often this happens! Bold treat- 
ment is essential to success, but there must be both co- 
hesiveness and softness. In a non-resonant building the 
problem is always an acute one. How splendid is the 
result when success has been achieved! 


3. Chorus reeds. Opinions differ as to whether low 
pressure from say 2 1/2 inches to 3 3/4 inches, or higher 
pressures should be used. It is true that above 3 3/4 
inches the fundamental harmonic begins to assert itself, 
while pressures above 4 |/2 inches definitely favor the 
fundamental. On the other hand, the fundamental can be 
reduced to relative submissiveness by increasing the upper 
harmonics, as Father Willis succeeded in doing with his 7 
inch swell reeds. High pressure reeds keep in better 
tune over long periods and are very suitable for enclosure 
especially if the swell box is really efficiently constructed. 

But soft quality of tone is just as desirable from reeds 
as from fluework. The problem is, as we know, not solved 
by suppressing the overtones and producing close-toned 
trombas or horns. Harmonics are essential if reeds are to 
blend successfully with fluework, and furthermore, we want 
chorus reeds to give the "blaze" that close-toned voicing 
can never produce. The overtone development, however, 
can easily be overdone and the French trompette type with 
open shallots can become extremely wearisome to the 
ear. | consider such tone an abnormality as much as the 
close-toned tromba. Soft quality can only be secured from 
tongues made of the right kind of metal. There are only 
two choices: brass and aluminum. "Half-hard'’ brass is 
best and gives the softer tone; hard-rolled aluminum is 
also excellent, but the tongues require very special treat- 
ment and must be curved with a cylindrical wood burnisher. 
Aluminum so treated is unbeatable for harmonic-length 
reed pipes, though on the higher pressures it is necessary 
to use cork weights on the tongues to control the speech. 

Small scales are essential, and the maximum permissible 
for a trumpet is 4 1/2 inches at CC, 8 ft. This stop should 
give a ‘soft ring'’ when speaking in single notes: in chords 
it should produce a rich, soft quality with a subdued funda- 
mental. Excessive brilliance of tone should be guarded 
against; the golden mean is the ideal to be aimed at. 
| have not exhausted my subject by any means, but | 
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hope | have succeeded in giving the organ building pro- 
fession a few useful tips. It is just possible that they may 
extract some profit from one or another of them. After 
fifty years’ experience perhaps even a fool may become 
a little wise! 


TAO on Microfilm 


TAO reminds you that the volumes of this mag- 
azine from 1950 through 1956 are available on 
microfilm — to subscribers only. Many libraries 
which subscribe to TAO take advantage of this 
opportunity. Why don't you? We are flattered 
when we hear from frequent letters that our back 





issues are kept assiduously for reference and other 
purposes. 

We would imagine that by this time some of 
you are about to build on a storage room to keep 
back issues of your magazines. You could save 
yourselves such a lot of trouble and expense if 
each volume of TAO were stored, on microfilm, 
in a comparatively tiny space — and at surprising- 
ly small cost, too. . 

Why don't you investigate all this by dropping 
a note to University Microfilms, 313 North First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan? You will receive 
a prompt reply. All you need, to take advantage 
of this, is to be a regular subscriber. Don't put 
it off! Inquire today! 





Life Wicwns Whore With. Music / 


This theme of the 34th observance of National Music Week, in 1957 the 
week of May 5—12, coincides on its opening day with the annual observance of AGO Sunday. TAO 
urges strongly all church musicians to emphasize Sunday, May 5, by using instrumental and choral ser- 


vice music composed by AGOites. 


And go further—see that adequate mention is made of this project in your service leaflet, weekly 
bulletin or from the pulpit. Make a big thing of it. Have special music and publicize it in your city news- 


papers, that everyone may know about it. 
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First CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, AKRON, OHIO, U.S.A. 


The Casavant family dedicated itself for more than a century 
to the honored craft of building organs. 

Down through the years it acquired a vast heritage of accumu- 
lated know-how that is made available to its skilled craftsmen. 
They use only the choicest materials. 

_ Since 1837, the Casavant name symbolizes a tradition in organ 
building. A progressive policy keeps the firm abreast of all modern 
refinements. 


Casabant Freres 


Designers and Builders of LIMITED 
Organs and Church Furniture 








NEW YORK NEW JERSEY 
A. G. O. 


REGIONAL CONVENTION 


Albany, New York 
May 6, 7, 8, 1957 
SPECIAL FEATURE 


Pierre Cochereau, organist, 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, Paris 


WORKSHOPS — RECITALS — CONCERTS — CHOIR FESTIVAL 


29 Brunswick Road 


Convention Chairman 
Troy, New York 


Prof. H. Wellington Stewart 


















OBERLIN CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


Oberlin, Ohio 
A Department of Oberlin College 


Members of the Organ Faculty 
Fenner Douglass 
Grigg Fountain 


Leo Holden~: olE@ 
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STYLING - CRAFTSMANSHIP 
REASON FOR REISNER 








Styling and craftsmanship are but two of the many 
reasons that Custom Designed and Hand-Made Reisner 
Consoles are preferred the world over. In no other console 
do you find the evidences of fine workmanship that are 
found in the Reisner console. Each console is designed and 
built to the exact specifications of the customer, including 
the Reisner all-electric action. Each console is custom 
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finished to assure perfect harmony with its setting. 


From among the many models represented above, there 
is a Reisner Console for your church, lodge or home. 


For an assurance of quality, dependability and func- 
tional beauty . . . depend on Reisner, leader of the organ 
industry for over half a century. 


THEA Rois lyre COMPANY. INC 


HAGERSTOWN , MARYLAND 
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Orgelectra... 





we first ow only 
Key-Action Current 


Designed and Engineered 
Specifically for pipe organ use 


Orgelectra’s famous automatic voltage 
regulation assures an organ of always 
getting the proper voltage for the proper 
amperage—55 pounds of accurately con- 
trolled voltage. Due to this marvelous 
invention your organ can neither get 
too much voltage nor too little; it will 
always receive the proper voltage for the 
proper amperage. Ask your reputable 
organ technician for your free Orgelectra 
booklet. 


LA MARCHE MFG. CO. 


9216 W. Grand Ave. . Franklin Park, Illinois 
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N Saturday afternoon, January 7, 1956, the cele- 

brated blind French organist, Jean Langlais, was 

joined by the St. John Seminary Choir, Paul St. 
George, parish music director, and William Stetson, parish 
organist, to present a highly unusual concert in Sacred 
Heart Church, Roslindale, a suburb of Boston. 

The most interesting aspects of this performance were 
that the congregation included clergy, musicians, and 
laity of many faiths, and that the organ in this church is 
most unusual. A beautiful pamphlet, written for the most 
part by Mr. St. George, described both the program and 
the organ. TAO presents all this at this late date with 
the feeling that such an event is newsworthy no matter 
how long after the actual event the fact is described in 
print. 


JEAN LANGLAIS 


Prelude, Fugue and Chaconne Buxtehude 
Deck thyself, O my soul Brahms 
Piéce Heroique Franck 
Chant de Paix Langlais 
Missa Salve Regina Langlais 
Arabesque sur les flutes Langlais 
La Nativité Langlais 


Improvisation on submitted themes 




















































































JEAN LANGLAIS 
The artist is shown at the console of the Frazee organ. The note 


pasted on the keydesk is M. Langlais’, and reads, "Please don't 
change the combinations.” 
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ee the Langlais Mass, the program notes stated: "As 
the Church is universal, so Her music is of all races 
and all times. Thus it was when Jean Langlais was com- 
missioned to write a Mass setting for the Midnight 
Mass of Christmas, to be televised from Notre Dame 
Cathedral throughout Free Europe, he chose for a theme 
the incredibly ancient Gregorian Chant melody of the 
First Mode—the Antiphon Salve Regina. The melody it- 
self may stem from the Middle Ages, but the Mode goes 
past to the Jews, the Greeks, perhaps even the Phoene- 
cians of Tyre and Sidon. . . . Langlais turned to Guillame 
Dufay, who flourished 500 years ago, for essential style; 
and for this reason, the brass, normally not allowed in 
liturgical music, was permitted, and is so reproduced in 
this performance, the first in this country.” 


From the diocesan paper, The Pilot, of which Mr. St. 
George is music editor, comes the following description 
of the American premiere of the Langais Mass: ''Father 
Russell Davis conducted the St. John Seminary Choir, 
accompanied by the composer himself; and the entire 
audience (most of whom had never seen the music be- 
fore) after a brief rehearsal sang with incredible verve 
and fervor, demonstrating the feasibility and desirability 
of congregational participation at Mass." 

In a letter to TAO, Mr. St. George commented enthusi- 
astically about this performance and stated that ''the ob- 
vious inter-faith goodwill that surrounded and radiated 
from the entire concert was an unexpected and most 
heart-warming ‘dividend.’ Perhaps more of such affairs 
would help lessen the tensions, largely emotional and 
psychological, which keep us from understanding the 
differences in our beliefs, and the reasons for them, be- 
cause we are afraid to understand each other as people— 
particularly when the supposedly and not-to-be-discussed 
‘personal’ subject of religion is concerned. (Being a dull 
boy, | have never found it at all hard to discuss beliefs and 
differences, provided only that the other person make an 
honest effort to be fair, calm and good natured as | my- 
self strive to be).”’ 

TAO could not do better than quote Mr. St. George's 
description of the organ in Sacred Heart Church, and is 
grateful for his permission to use this material. 


THE ORGAN 


FRAZEE ORGAN COMPANY 

Sacred Heart Church, Roslindale, Mass 
Recitalist: Jean Langlais 
Organist: William Stetson 


V-42. R-50. S-65. B-22. P-2686. 


PEDAL: V-8. R-10. S-2I. 
(Subbass, 32 ft.) 
Subbass, 16 ft., 32 pipes (32 ft.) 
(Geigen, 16 ft., Gt.) 

(Gedeckt, 16 ft., Sw.) 
Contrabass, 16 ft., 32 pipes 
(Dulciana, 16 ft., Ch.-Pos.) 
Octave, 8 ft., 32 pipes 

(Chimney Flute, 8 ft., Ch.-Pos.) 
(Gedeckt, 8 ft., Sw.) 

(Dulciana, 8 ft., Ch.-Pos.) 

Quint, 51/3 ft., 32 pipes 

Choral Bass, 4 ft., 32 pipes 
Octave Flute, 4 ft., 44 pipes 
(Octave Flute, 2 ft.) 

Mixture, 3 ranks, 96 pipes 
Trombone, 16 ft., 56 pipes 
(Trombone, 8 ft.) 

(Trombone, 4 ft.) 

(Fagotto, 2 ft., Sw. 2) 

(Chimes, Gt.) 

GREAT: V-9. R-12. S-13. 

Geigen, 16 ft., 73 pipes 
Diapason, 8 ft., 61 pipes 
(Geigen, 8 ft.) 

Hohlflote, 8 ft., 61 pipes 

Dolce, 8 ft., 61 pipes 
Octave, 4 ft., 61 pipes 
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Open Flute, 4 ft., 6! pipes 

Quint, 22/3 ft., 61 pipes 

Superoctave, 2 ft., 61 pipes 

Fourniture, 4 ranks, 244 pipes 

(Cymbel, 2 ranks, taken from Fourniture) 
(Trombone, 8 ft., Pos.) 

Chimes 

SWELL |: V-7. R-10. S-10. 

Gedeckt, 16 ft., 73 pipes 

Principal, 8 ft., 61 pipes 

(Gedeckt, 8 ft.) 

Aeoline Celeste, 2 ranks, 110 pipes 

Prestant, 4 ft., 61 pipes 

Harmonic Flute, 4 ft., 61 ~ipes 

(Gedeckt, 22/3 ft.) 

(Gedeckt, 2 ft.) 

Plein Jeu, 3 ranks, 183 pipes 

Vox Humana, 8 ft., 61 pipes 

Tremulant 

SWELL 2: V-7. R-7. S-7. 

Quintadena, 8 ft., 61 pipes 

Salicional, 8 ft., 61 pipes 

Voix Celeste, 8 ft., 52 pipes 

Nason Flute, 4 ft., 61 pipes 

Fagotto, 16 ft., 61 pipes 

Trumpet, 8 ft., 61 pipes 

Clarion, 4 ft., 61 pipes 

Tremulant 

CHOIR-POSITIV: V-11. R-II. S-14. 

Dulciana, 16 ft., 73 pipes 

Chimney Flute, 8 ft., 61 ..pes 

Violoncello, 8 ft., 61 pipes 

Cello Celeste, 8 ft., 53 pipes 

(Dulciana, 8 ft.) 

Unda Maris, 8 ft., 49 pipes 

Nachthorn, 4 ft., 61 pipes 

Nazard, 2 2/3 ft., 61 pipes 

Blockfléte, 2 ft., 61 pipes 

Tierce, | 3/5 ft., 61 pipes 

(Nazard, | 1/3 ft., pf) 

(Blockfléte, | ft., pf) 

English Horn, 8 ft., 61 pipes 

Clarinet, 8 ft., 61 pipes 

Tremulant 

Couplers 35: 

Ped.: G. S1-8-4. $2-8-4. C-8-4. 

Sw. |: S1-16-8-4. 

Sw. 2: S2-16-8-4. 

Ch.: G. S1-16-8-4. $2-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. 
Crescendos 5: Chancel. $1. $2. CP. Register. 
Combons 34: P6. G-6. SI-5. $2-5. CP-6. Tutti-6. 
Reversibles 11: GP. SIP. S2P. CP. All swells to SW. 
Zimbelstern. All mixtures silent. All reeds silent. All 
super couplers silent. All sub couplers silent. Full 
Organ. 

Onoroffs 3: GP. PS. PC. 

Electronic Controls 7: Gallery to Tower. Chimes to 
Tower. Gallery to Chancel. Sw. | to Chancel. Sw. 2 
to Chancel. Choir-Positiv to Chancel. Echo effect. 
Cancels 6: P. G. SI, $2, CP. Tutti. 

Blower: 7.5 hp Orgoblo. 

Action-Current: Orgelectra. 


his instrument is of unusual interest, writes Mr. St. 

George, particularly to organists, for several reasons. 
First, it furnishes concrete evidence that a tonally out- 
moded and perhaps mechanically undependable organ 
need not be discarded but may well be modernized and 
renovated. Thus, the ever-present problem of budget is 
solved, since few churches are prepared for the great 
expense of a new installation, and renovation is less costly. 
Secondly, it includes several quite remarkable methods of 
obtaining a wider range of musical expression, which will 
be discussed later. 

Several years ago it was determined that the James 
Cole instrument originally installed in Father Cummins’ 
church had rounded out its fifty-odd years of service 
with unmistakable signs of age. Complete breakdown 
had occured on several occasions, not the least of them 
during the Holy Saturday Eve Vigil. An analysis showed 
that after such an extremely long period of use, a great 
many mechanical parts were totally worn, while the tonal 
concept, perhaps good for its day, fell far short of the 
present scope or organ sound, often called "American 
Classic,"" which combines the finest of both the Classic 
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THE MOST REVEREND ERIC F. MAC KENZI® 


The Chairman of the Commission on Sacred Music of the Arch- 
diocese of Boston giving his introductory speech before the open- 
ing of the concert. 


or Baroque persuasions with an adequate number of rich 
Romantic voices. 

Mr. Edward B. Gammons of Groton, one of the best- 
known organ consultants in the country, was called in to 
examine the instrument. His findings and recommendations 
were substantially those of the Parish Music Director, and 
a contract was drawn up with the Frazee Organ Company 
of Natick, a time-honored firm whose massive instruments 
in the Harvard Club of Boston and the E. B. Dane resi- 
dence of Brookline were landmarks during the era of their 
installation. 

Utilizing the best of the pipework of the original organ, 
obtaining certain low-pressure pipes from an old Hutchings 
organ, selecting Positiv pipes from Holland, Frazee thus 
added to their own sources of supply, revoiced and re- 
scaled as required, rebuilt chests, manufactured new ones 
wien necessary, and completed a complex installation in 
an unusually compact space. The console was obtained by 
them from Reuter, since their own console facilities were 
taken up with other commitments. 

The work was completed with the cooperation of Mr. 
Roy E. H. Carlson, who has served the Archdiocese 
faithfully and well for some years now as Organ Con- 
sultant and whose work at St. Cecilia Church, for ex- 
ample, as well as the modernization of Sacred Heart 
Church, Newton Center, seat of Bishop MacKenzie, is 
as well known as his care of most of the great organs of 
Boston. 

The instrument encompasses five divisions: Pedal, Great, 
Swell |, Swell Il, and Choir-Positiv. Actually, this latter is 
and could be called two separate divisions, on separate 
chests, within one expression chamber. Each of the 
divisions has a complete classic ‘‘chorus'’ which does not 
depend on borrowing or extending from other ranks of 
pipes, with the one exception of the pedal reed, a unit 
available also on the Great. Of this, more later. Space 
limitations and an eye to cost dictated this quite satis- 
factory compromise. 

This is obviously a four-manual scheme, yet a three- 
manual console was chosen for several reaso~s: simplicity, 
compactness (whereby choir can be seen over the con- 
sole by the player), flexibility, and economy. The Reuter 
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work is all electric and thus the problems of air and pneu- 
matic devices in the console are eliminated. It was de- 
cided that the considerable additional expense of a cap- 
ture-type action was not justified for service use and the 
system used is very nearly as quickly set up and changed. 
The requisite piston is pressed, undesired stops and 
couplers are retired and naw ones drawn; these will hence- 
forth appear on this piston until further change. 

It was not found physically or financially feasible to 
install pipes in the chancel. However, by means of elec- 
tronic devices, any of the three expressive divisions— 
Swell |, Swell Il, or Choir-Positiv—may be made to sound 
from a theater-type speaker (well within "high fidelity" 
capabilities} behind the main altar. This is arranged to 
send the tone up into the arch over the altar, producing 
the effect of an overhead or "celestial" antiphonal organ. 
Although electronic in form, this division has true organ 
tone since its tonal source is the parent organ rather than 
electronic oscillators or similar devices. This ‘'chancel"’ 
organ—virtually another division—is also of use for pro- 
cessionals, for a chancel choir or for solemn occasions. 

Opening any of the expression boxes causes the tone to 
be heard from both ends of the church at once, producing 
a unique effect of richness, dignity and fullness. If de- 
sired, the tone of the entire organ and choir may also be 
repeated by the chancel speaker as well as coming di- 
rectly from the gallery. This too adds a spaciousness not 
otherwise obtainable. When the sound ''surrounds" the 
congregation from both gallery and chancel, their sing- 
ing is greatly supported and encouraged. 

Other electronic switches allow chimes, playable on 
Great or Pedal, to be heard from this speaker, or from 
those in the tower. To imitate as closely as possible the 
tone of true bells—themselves prohibitively costly—the 
chimes were installed in a large echoing concrete vault 
and sent, via powerful theater-type amplifiers, to the 
loudspeakers in the tower. These are so unusual as to 
merit special mention. The original design was developed 
for outdoor symphonic concerts at the New York World's 
Fair and later adapted for use at the Lewisohn Stadium 
and the Hatch Shell Promenade concerts. As such they 
are capable of a full firm bass and a clear, natural bril- 
liance rather than the often bright but rather harsh 
metallic sound of many tower loudspeakers. An auto- 
matic device sends the traditional Angelus throughout 
Roslindale at the appropriate hours. 

Another switch enables the tone of the entire organ and 
choir to be heard through these speakers. Situated high 
in a tower ona hill, they furnish music to an unusually wide 
area and can be heard several miles on a calm day. 

The last switch can send the tone of any of the three 
expressive divisions into the echoing vault beneath the 
church steps rather than directly to the chancel speaker. 
In the vault the pipe tone, issuing from a special loud- 
speaker, becomes transformed by the vault's unusual 
acoustics, and is then sent via the vault microphone to the 
chancel speaker. The tone, notably of certain solo stops, 
becomes distant and impressive, and carries a strange but 
often suitable effect of agelessness and mystery, perhaps 
suggestive of Eternity. 

The most unusual usage of electronics and electroacous- 
tics is found in conjunction with the Choir-Positiv. The 
second portion of this division was originally intended as 
a riick-positiv, mounted in the open over the gallery rail 
and thus projecting into the church in the ancient fashion. 
The bright, light clear tone would then be unimpeded by 
an enclosure and would adequately balance the brilliance 
of the Swells, the richness of the Great, and the massive- 
ness of the Pedal. 

It was found impractical and unduly costly to pursue 
this scheme, and the Positiv joined the solo and accom- 
panimental stops of the Choir portion within the expres- 
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sion chamber. However, the freedom and the clarity of 
the Positiv flutes was partly diminished and a means to 
restore them was sought. 

Studies in acoustics, and graphs and figures springing 
from such findings, show clearly what happens to tone 
under such circumstances and, by implication, what can 
be done to restore it. Therefore, we find a microphone, 
an amplifier, and a special loudspeaker capable of accent- 
ing the upper components of the tone—the clarity found 
in an unenclosed location, which is partly lost in a chamber, 
even with the expression shutters open. These electronic 
devices are caretully arranged to restore what has been 
lost, and to accentuate the brilliance in a smooth and 
natural manner. The effect is startlingly lifelike and it is 
difficult if not impossible to determine that any artificial 
aid is being given the natural organ sound. 

Not only is the freedom of tone normally found only in 
an exposed division restored, but an additional and most 
desirable effect is gained. It is well known that the sound 
of pipes, particularly of strings and flutes heard close to, 
is musically far more interesting than at a distance, where 
the richness is partly lost. This device actually restores 
those sounds normally lost passing through the intervening 
air and brings to the hearer that variety of tone intended 
by the pipe-voicer when working within a few feet of the 
stop on his voicing-machine. 

Even the Clarinet and English Horn benefit from this 
restoration of timbre and function more effectively as Solo 
voices. 

A third advantage follows from the use of this device. 
As the shutters open, this ''brilliance and closeness re- 
storer'’ automatically increases its power, and considerably 
greater range of loudness is thus obtained than if the 
shutters alone controlled the tone. The entire Choir- 
Positiv division becomes more expressive, and it is thus 
almost advantageous that the Positiv portion is in the 
chamber; in an exposed position it would have been un- 
expressive. 

A similar device has been used by the noted John Hays 
Hammond in the organ of his Gloucester Castle, but his 
increases the loudness of all the tone whereas in this organ 
only the upper portions of the sound, which make fer bril- 
liance and intensity, are enhanced. The former is parallel 
to the Romantic organ of the Nineteenth Century where 
power was sought by sheer mass, mainly of the eight-foot 
tone, whereas in this as in both the Baroque and American 
Classic types, strength is sought through clarity. 

The second of the two Swell divisions utilizes a quite 
different means of increasing range of expression. It is 
well and sadly known by organists that beyond a certain 
shutter opening very little additional effect is observed. 
To their frequent despair, a desired crescendo lacks its 
fullest effect. 

In this device, just as the shutters reach the point where 
further opening has little further effect on loudness, the 
wind pressure to the pipes is automatically but gradually 
increased as the swell shoe is further depressed. This adds 
not only loudness but an increased brilliance to the tone. 

A secondary effect which is unavoidable (and at first 
seems disadvantageous) actually is desirable: a moderate 
sharpening of the division takes place during increased 
pressure; not enough to cause noticeable out-of-tuneness 
but one which creates a subtle but very real effect of even 
greater intensity. This is in line with the well-known slight 
sharpening po out-of-tuneness common to musical en- 
sembles, either choral or symphonic, at fortissimo levels, 
and with the ancient practice of deliberately setting the 
organ mixtures slightly out of tune for greater intensity. 

For contrast and comparison, the third expressive di- 
vision functions in the customary fashion. hak eemrione 
at the console amply demonstrates the desirability of the 
enhanced expressive ranges and it is contemplated to so 
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modity the Swell | at a later date. 

lt has already been remarked that certain stops sound 
far richer at close range than at a considerable distance. 
For this reason it is considered desirable at a later date 
to adapt a modified form of the Choir-Positiv electronic 
“brilliance and closeness restorer" to the other divisions 
after further experimentation. Then those in the nave will 
hear the same full warmth of tone observed at the console. 

The lowly blower is seldom considered, in spite of its 
necessity as the source of power for all the organ tone. It 
may be safely said that most blower locations are poor 
compromises with expediency: lack of proper space, of 
adequate heat, and so on. One has even noted blowers 
in unheated church towers, passing icy air to the pipes, 
which at once go out of tune! So, often not only the ex- 
terior, but far more serious, the interior parts of the organ 
mechanisms are extremely dusty and dirty because of un- 
filtered air from the blower passing for many years through 
these delicate parts. Troubles and even failures are the 
inevitable result. 


PAUL W. ST. GEORGE 


conducting seminary choir, congregation, orchestra and organs in 

the Langlais "Missa Salve Regina." William Stetson, organist of 

Sacred Heart is at the console of the electrotone brought up 
especially for this performance. 


The present blower room is automatically heated to the 
proper temperature, and all air passes through two double- 
thick fiberglass filters before even entering the room itself, 
which is airtight and soundproof. Although the blower 
is large and powerful and located near the organ, it is 
impossible to hear it in operation. The last and highest 
of its three stages of pressure is reserved against a pos- 
sible future gift by some generous parishioner or Parish 
Society of a Trompette-en-Chamade, that most impres- 
sive-looking as well as magnificent-sounding stop, whose 
pipes as well as silvery tone project out toward the altar, 
and from which in some instances banners of the Church 
and State have been hung! 

Space within the organ case as well as console facilities 
have been reserved for such a stop, and the one compro- 
mise referred to at the outset, the reed stop shared be- 
tween Great and Pedal, would no longer be necessary; 
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Tremendous Tonal Resources 
with Hammonds Harmonic Drawbars 


For YEARS, organists have been reading about the versatility 
of the Hammond Drawbar System of registration. 












Yet to those unacquainted with the Hammond Organ, the 
claims of “thousands of different tones” still sound like a 
tall tale, fabricated by some advertising copywriter. 






The real meaning behind Harmonic Drawbars is just this. 
When you play a selection on the Hammond, you can use any 
type of organ tone you wish... baroque, romantic, church, or 
even theater. 














For example, you can play the TOCCATA 
by Pachelbel, and have as your resources the 
equivalent of a baroque organ. 











Or, you can play the lovely VISION by 
Rheinberger, and have the resources equal to 
a romantic organ. 






Or, you can play the works of Widor, Dupre, 
Messiaen—and call upon all the tone colors 
of a concert organ. 









Thousands of organists, including many of the world’s greatest 
musicians, say that the Hammond Harmonic Drawbar is the 
greatest single advance in organ construction since the very 
beginnings of the organ over two thousand years ago. 








You are invited to see and play 
the Concert Model Organ at your nearest Hammond dealer 


HAMMOND ORGAN COMPANY 


4228 W. Diversey Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 








Hammond Organ Company 4228 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 
! Without obligation, please send me information on the Hammond Organ 
' 






and its Harmonic Drawbar System. 








| Name 





| Address 
City. Zone__State— 


C) 1957, HAMMOND ORGAN COMPANY 4 






















each division could have its rightful rank, and a final lustre 
would be added; the crowning glory of organ tone would 
be heard. 

Economy has been observed in matters not directly con- 
nected with tonal purity or variety, or convenience to the 
player. The case, for example, has been little modified 
from the original, but it is possible to further beautify it 
at a later date. 

In the stoplist above, the classically-minded will note with 
approval the complete division choruses earlier referred 
to; those of Romantic persuasion will find not one, but four 
celestes, a multiplicity of solo voices, generous borrows 
of expressive stops to Pedal, and no less than three ex- 
pressive divisions (plus the chancel quasi-antiphonal organ), 
and the vault echo-effect. The unenclosed Great speaks 
fully and freely on low pressure; the enclosed portions 
have their wind adjusted to the needs of their chambers 
and pipes. The console has a generous endowment of 
devices to facilitate expressive playing as well as ready 
accompaniment of the Liturgy. Among these the Cue 
button is particularly noteworthy. 

Ordinarily the organist must be prepared, perhaps even 
during a composition or improvisation, to offer the pitch 
of intonation to the Celebrant when required. This more 
than once demands a sudden and unnerving readjustment 
of console settings. 

When the Cue button is depressed, all Choir stops and 
to-choir couplers are disabled, the Choir shutters closed, 
the "cue" speaker behind the altar tapestry connected to 
the Choir microphone, and a suitable eight and four foot 
Choir stop drawn, all automatically. The player need there- 
fore only press this button, give the intonation, release it 
and then proceed normally without flurry or dismay. 

This unusual and useful feature is typical of a console 
design which includes many other conveniences apparent 
on inspection of the stoplist and of the instrument itself. 


THE ELECTRONIC "ORGAN" IN THE CHANCEL 

Distinct from the chancel "organ,’’ which has already 
been described as a speaker behind the altar capable of 
transmitting tone from the gallery, an electronic ‘organ’ 
has been brought up from the lower church today to meet 
the requirements of M. Langlais’ Missa Salve Regina. 

It is well known that an electronic instrument, sometimes 
erroneously referred to as an electric “organ,” is quite 
incapable of reproducing the full range of organ tone and 
fails, except perhaps for a few soft stops, to create even 
an adequate imitation. However, under certain circum- 
stances, this type of instrument has undeniable advantages: 
compactness, portability, relatively low first cost. 

The “organ" used in the chancel this afternoon is of 
interest not only for several unique features but also for 
the fact that in many ways its history parallels that of the 
Gallery Organ. 

lt was originally a Baldwin and as such possessed a 
basically good and dependable mechanism but, like the 
Gallery Organ, a multiplicity of eight-foot stops which 
when combined produced no brilliant ensemble or chorus 
and which even as individual tones were not musically very 
distinguished. Mr. William G. Burt, an electronics design 
engineer by profession and an organist by avocation, re- 
built it along lines quite similar to those of the Gallery 
Organ. 

First of all, a revised stoplist was drawn, with emphasis 
on clarity, blend and balance. Each note of each stop 
was voiced and regulated individually. (In most electro- 
tones one voicing circuit is used for the entire range of 
each stop and as a result usually are too stringy, but 
trebles too flutey.) The manual-to-pedal couplers in this 
instrument carry the highest voices to the pedal as well, 
giving that important but often neglected division a true 
character of its own rather than a mere foundation sound. 
The imitative reed stops—the clarinet and vox humana— 
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are possibly the most realistic one might hope for from an 


instrument of this type. The revised stoplist follows and 
will be of particular interest to those required to play 
electrotones. 


PEDAL: 

Bourdon, 32 ft. (Resultant) 
Diapason, 16 ft. 

Subbass, 16 ft. 

Principal, 8 ft. 

lute, 8 ft. 

Bassoon, 16 ft. 


Gerat to Pedal, 8 ft. 
Swell to Pedal, 8 ft. 
GREAT: 

Principal, 8 ft. 
Spitzflote, 8 ft. 

Flute Harmonique, 8 ft. 
Principal, 4 ft. 

Kleine Flote, 4 ft. 
Trumpet, 8 ft. 
Clarion, 4 ft. 

Swell to Great, 16 ft. 
Swell to Great, 8 ft. 
SWELL: 

Bourdon, 8 ft. 

Viol de Gamba, 8 ft. 
Principal, 4 ft. 

Flute Conique, 4 ft. 
Gambette, 4 ft. 
Oboe, 8 ft. 

Clarinet, 8 ft. 

Vox Humana, 8 ft. 
French Horn, 8 ft. 
Trompette, 8 ft. 
Clarion, 4 ft. 
Tremulant 

Balanced expression shoe. 


The loudspeakers must of course reproduce the tone 
generated by the mechanism and those used are of 
particular interest, since they represent the first which 
can not only generate true 16 ft. tone with fullness and 
yet evenness throughout the scale, but also give brilliance 
to the upper registers. They are a new development of 
the Acoustic Research Company of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, and have already received national acclaim. 

Originally designed for the extremely critical standards 
of “high fidelity" reproduction of the wide tonal range of 
symphonic and organ music, they are thus ideally suitable 
to electronic instrument use not merely for their compact- 
ness but for their tonal range. With less competent de- 
vices it would not have been possible to imitate the brisk 
quality of the French reeds M. Langlais had in mind in 
writing portions of the choir-accompaniment organ part, 
which was played by the electrotone. 





CASTLELIGHT 


A fluorescent lamp for all makes of Pipe and Electronic Organs. 
Reflects light on music as well as the stop controls. Allows the 
top to be closed without removing the light. Write for free 
booklet giving us the name of your organ. 


MURLIN MANUFACTURING CO. — Quakertown, Pa. 
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in-teg’ri-ty (In-tég/ri-ti), n. 1. State or quality of 
being complete; wholeness; as, the integrity of an 
empire. 2. Unimpaired state; soundness; upright- 
ness ; as, a man of infegrity. —Syn. See Hillgreen- 
Lane representative. 


















HILLGREEN-LANE ORGANS 


ALLIANCE 4, OHIO PHONE 7238 









7 Represented by: 
j WM. D. MANLEY 614 PAGE AVE. N. E. 


South ATLANTA, GA. Phone DRake 35112 
) NORMAN A. GREENWOOD P. O. Box 363 





ASHEVILLE, N. C. Phone 37286 


. JOHN M. McCLELLAN 2219 S. TOPEKA ST. 
est WICHITA, KANSAS Phone AMherst 28161 


West { WILLIAM N. REID P. O. Box 363 
Coast \ SANTA CLARA, CAL. Phone CHerry 30628 


North 1 D. BYRON ARNESON 120 N. Meadow Lane 





Central | MINNEAPOLIS 22, MINN. Ph. FR 4-3952 











THE ASSOCIATED PIPE ORGAN 
BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


through its qualified members can best serve you and your 
church, Consult a member BEFORE plans for a new church 
or remodeling program are completed. Valuable and necessary 
information will be given without obligation. 


MEMBERS 


SSD 








Builders 


Aeolian-Skinner Co., Inc. 


Boston 27, Mass. 
Austin Organs, Inc. 
Hartford 1, Conn. 
Estey Organ Corporation 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
Hillgreen, Lane & Co. 
Alliance, Ohio 
Holtkamp Organs 
Cleveland 9, Ohio 
M. P. Moller, Inc. 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Chester A. Raymond 
Princeton, N. J 


The Reuter Organ Co. 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Organ Supply Corp. 
rie, Pa. 


Orgelectra, LaMarche Mfg. 


Chicago, 

W. H. Reisner Mfg. Co. 
Hagerstown, Md. 

A. R. Schopp’s Sons 
Alliance, Ohio 


Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 


Sellersville, Pa. 


The Spencer Turbine Co. 
Hartford 6, Conn. 


Maintenance 
Arthur J. Fellows 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Midwest Organ Service 
Granite City, Il 


William Redmond Organ Works 
Dallas 1, Texas 


F. C. Wichlac & Son 
Chicago 34, Ill. 


FREE BOOKLET 
“The Creation of Organ Beauty and Tone" 
A helpful guide when purchasing a new organ. Obtain a copy 
without obligation from 


The American Organist 


280 Broadway 


Schantz Organ Co. 
Orrville, Ohio 


Allied Manufacturers 


J. C. Deagan, Inc. 
Chicago, Ill. 














BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


ROBERT A. CHOATE, Dean 





Courses leading to the degrees of: 


B. Mus., M. Mus. in Church Music | 
B. Mus., M. Mus., Mus. A.D. in Organ 


| GEORGE H. FAXON, F. T. C. L. | 
Chairman, Department of Church Music | 
Advanced Organ Instructor 





| Church Music and Organ Faculty also includes: 


Dr. James R. Houghton 
Allan C. Lannom 

Dr. Max Miller 

Dr. Francis Snow 

Dr. Everett Titcomb 


College of Music 
25 Blagden Street 
| Boston 16, Mass. 








For further information write 
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that sound “in tune” 
to the most critical ear! 


The Maas-Rowe Symphonic Carillon is the only 
bell instrument which gives the organist a 
choice of major or minor tones for each note. 
This is the result of two bell tones per note — 

one tuned to a minor and the other to a major 
tonality. NOW! you can play in perfect concordance 
at all times. All chords minor, major, diminished and 
augmented, can be played without limitations. 


HEARING IS BELIEVING ... When you hear the deep, 
truly bell-like tones of the Symphonic Carillon, we are 
confident that you too will be immediately impressed 
by their quality . . . distinctive in clarity and 
traditional in timbre. 


Compare the Symphonic Carillon with 
any other bell instrument, regardless 
of cost. Let your own ears be the 
judge! Your name and address on a 
post card will bring you complete 
details without any obligation. 









MAAS-ROWE Carillons 


3015 Casitas Ave. © Los Angeles 39, Calif. 

















Kilgen Organs 


The 


Artistic Achievement 


of 


Seven Generations 








Che Kilgeu Organ Company 
Executive Offices and Factory: 


4632 W. Florissant Ave., St. Louis 15, Mo. 


ja 


Kilgen uy Organs 


EUGENE R. KILGEN 
Chairman of the Board 














SRAY-NOVELLO 








ORGAN MUSIC for EASTER 


H. ALEXANDER MATTHEWS 


Choral Improvisation on "O Filli et Filiae" 75 
LEO SOWERBY 
Prelude on "The King's Majesty" 1.25 


JOHN HUSTON 
Meditations on the Seven Last Words of Christ 2.00 


GARTH EDMUNDSON 


Christus Resurrexit 1.50 
RICHARD GORE 

Canonic Toccata on ‘Ye Watchers’ 75 
F. DANDRIEU (Arr. E. Power Biggs) 

Offertoire for Easter 1.25 
THEODORE DUBOIS (Arr. C. Kingsbury) 


Alleluia (with optional Brass Quartet) 1.50 


ENRICO BOSSI 
An Easter Alleluia -60 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., Inc. 


Agents for NovELLO & Co. Lr». 
159 East 48th St. New York 17, N. Y. 




















CLAIRE COCI 


Studio of Organ 


Courses in Church Literature and private instruction in 

concert repertoire. 

Head of Organ Dept.—Dalcroze School of Music ° 

Accredited Teacher—School of Sacred Music 
Union Seminary 


175 West 72nd Street, New York 23, N. Y. 
TRafalgar 4-0422 

















Pipe Organ 
PARTS AND SUPPLIES 


For repairing, modernizing and 
| enlarging pipe organs 


ORGAN SUPPLY CORPORATION 


540-550 E. Second St., Erie, Penna. 


Member of the Associated Organbuilders of America 


~The CHARLES W. MeMANIS Company 
Organ Butlers 


KANSAS CITY 2, RANSAS 


CHURCH ORGAN COMPANY 


Specializing in Pipe Organ Service in the Eastern States 


YEARLY MAINTENANCE CONTRACTS © TUNING 
EMERGENCY SERVICE ¢ REBUILDING 


MODERNIZING ¢ REPAIRS ¢ INSTALLATIONS 


18 Walton Street Telephone 
Nixon, N.J. KI Imer 5-4150 















































KEATES 


ORGAN COMPANY 


| LUCAN, ONTARIO, Canada LIMITED 














||. organ field. Every ODELL ORGAN is a personal work 








6 JH. & C. S. ODELL & CO. 
ail; 


Organ Architects and Builders 


Pioneers in Tone 
Almost a century of continuous service in the pipe 


of art built along sound engineering principles. 

















=SRAY-NOVELLO— 











_ $2-84 Morningside Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. — YO 5-2607 
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For the smaller church or chapel... 


no other organ offers 
so much at such low cost! 













The 
Baldwin 


Electronic Organ 


Model 45 







WITH BUILT-IN 
AMPLIFICATION 
OUTPERFORMS ORGANS 
COSTING MUCH MORE! 














ee ae Y 






Compare it for features! Compare it for performance! 
Compare it for price! You'll readily see why the Baldwin 
Model 45 is a favorite for small church or chapel. 






. . . ! 
This exceptionally fine organ offers a full selection of WCE nae TO patent 


voices in all four organ tone families—Diapason, Flute, | * Standard organ controls! 


String and Reed. %* 19 independent stops, four couplers, selective 
vibratos! 








Built-in amplification eliminates special installation... 
although standard Baldwin tone equipment may be  % Traditionally fine Baldwin tone quality! 
used for additional amplification with the Model 45, * As little as $225.00 down—delivered! 








if desired. 
Consider the beauty and inspiration this true organ FINANCING: The Baldwin Piano Company will 
will add to your Easter services this year. Write us or finance your purchase of any Baldwin-built piano 





or organ. For complete details of this unique 
Manufacturer-Customer Finance Plan, ask your 
Baldwin dealer or write to: 





call your Baldwin Dealer today. Let us show you how 
easily and quickly your church can own this fine Baldwin 


Paldwin 


PIANOS * ORGANS 













| The Baldwin Piano Company 
Organ Division, Department Bldg. A-2 
| Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
| Please send O Home O Institutional information on: 
| O The Model 45 Baldwin Electronic Organ 
O Other electronic organs built by Baldwin 
| 
| 
1 





O Baldwin’s unique Manufacturer-Customer Finance Plan. 








ORGANIZATION 









BUILDERS OF: BALDWIN GRAND PIANOS e ACROSONIC SPINET 
AND CONSOLE PIANOS e HAMILTON STUDIO PIANOS ¢ BALDWIN 
ELECTRONIC ORGANS e ORGA-SONIC SPINET ORGANS 
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Rowland W. Dunham 


With this article TAO begins a series of seven on the general subject of 
Musicianship in Improvisation by an authority who from many years of peda- 
gogic experience knows what he is talking about. We are grateful to Mr. 
Dunham for giving to TAO and its readers this wealth of information by 
@ man who has for a long time been a steady and valued contributor to 
this magazine. The Editor. 


PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 


mprovisation, once practiced generally by mu- 

sicians, has become an activity almost entirely used 

of necessity by organists. In public performance this 
type of extempore composition was extensively demon- 
strated in the 18th century by pianists (harpsichordists)and 
organists, and also by violinists and vocalists, especially as 
eectrifying technical displays in cadenzas. Since composers 
were almost invariably keyboard exponents the art was 
found of great value as a source of inspiration in the crea- 
tion of their written products. Lacking the availability of 
printed compositions of others, necessity made an almost 
exclusive performance of their own works the custom. A 
highly developed skill enabled these men to play both the 
improvised and the written compositions. 

Organists are today the sole survivors of the exploita- 
tion of immediate invention at the keyboard. Ordinarily 
this use is confined to interludes for the purpose of ‘filling 
the gaps" in a church service, achieving a required modu- 
lation, devising a short introductory passage before a 
vocal item, or connecting two successive numbers in the 
service. In these attempts to concoct music, lack of any 
thorough comprehension of the application of the princi- 
ples of construction makes the results largely unsuccessful 
both artistically and in appropriate effect. 

Today only the French train their organists through a 
thorough course of study which covers the obvious fields 
of thematic invention, harmony, counterpoint, and musical 
form, all as applied to the keyboard. In America the or- 
ganist undergoes a preparation which is technically ade- 
quate for the performance of the literature. There is the 
usual theoretical study of harmony, a purely external 
analysis of musical form, solfeggio in varying concentra- 
tion, and some sort of counterpoint. Little of this vital 
subject matter is given any practical application to the 
keyboard. As with many singers, violinists and horn play- 
ers, many who will become music educators, the need for 
any thoroughness is presumably lacking. 


A ny such thing as training organists to meet the need 
for extempore playing is left to chance unless the 
organ teacher is particularly expert in this field. The 
student may learn to piece together a few of the element- 
ary chords he has learned in a harmony course to make 
what resembles a hymn tune. He may study one of the 
existing books on the subject which also approaches the 
problem from the harmonic standpoint. There may be 
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an injunction to "devise a melody,'’ a process which an 
average student understands scarcely at all. 

Without further criticism of existing means of securing 
some passing knowledge of the process, | propose to out- 
line a series of projects through which any organ student 
may accomplish an ability to improvise in a manner which 
will be musicianly and interesting to the auditor. Where 





- the study of harmony has been largely written exercises, 


it would be most helpful to spend much time in reviewing 
the subject, this time at the piano entirely. There is no 
doubi that the victim of the average theory class has but 
a superficial and mathematical knowledge of chord con- 
struction and progression. 

A hazy understanding of the rules and how to make 
them fit the problems is about the extent of his outcome. 
The exact sounds of all chords and just how they are re- 
lated and can be utilized with his fingers (quided by a dis- 
criminating ear) is remote if not absent. Except for the 
few who have really studied harmony properly, the or- 
ganist who would improvise well should take one of the 
modern harmony texts like those of Hindemith, Piston, 
or Sessions, and play both figured basses and melodies 
without any writing whatever. In the Traditional Harmony 
of Hindemith the first ten chapters should suffice. 

| also suggest as a preliminary test in evaluating the 
true status of musical knowledge that a copy of Hinde- 
mith's Elementary Training for Musicians, copyright |941 
by Associated Music Publishers, Inc., of New York, be 
bought or borrowed. From this book may be discovered 
much which is not as elementary as might be expected. 
In most cases there will be a good deal of material that 
ought to be mastered to fill in possible gaps in theoretical 
training. If this volume has been used with some inevitable 
profit several details of weakness will have been given 
some bolstering which will be of utmost value in mastering 
improvisation. 

When a pianist or organist plays a wrong note he 
should realize the reason. Perhaps he is not certain of 
just what the correct note is, or he doesn't know exactly 
where it is on the keyboard. In order to avoid most quite 
inexcusable blunders in note playing musicians need to 
analyze their proclivities to error and endeavor to reduce 
these probabilities. In the matter of what the correct note 
may be, one must realize that so many organists and pian- 
ists have been inadequately trained in fundamentals. 
While piano students learn to play seales in all keys up 
to a reasonable skill, the actual ability to play in all keys 
is sadly deficient. Just why this ridiculous weakness is 
allowed to exist is amazing indeed. There is no reason 
why a player cannot remember exactly which notes are 
affected by a key signature—it is of course elementary. 
No organist should allow this condition to restrict his 
activity for in sight reading and transposition there can 
be no hard keys for they all ought to be equally at the 
player's disposal. In modulations, as observed in church 
services heard live and broadcast, the hazards of alleged 
remote keys are all too evident to the experienced ear. 
For improvisation, complete freedom from tonality re- 
strictions is necessary. 


he question of finding where the given note may be 
bf on the keyboard involves a little geography. Our 
instruments are devised to meet the needs of chromatic 
diversity in the tuning system called equal temperament. 
In the natural tonality of C Major the hand is poised near 
the front of the white keys. When one or more black keys 
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Recorded 
in Paris! 
Z-334-A DEMONSTRATION OF THE STU- 
DIO ORGAN AT 22 RUE DUROC. 

12” LP a ae he re 
Z-335—-J. S. BACH, 12 CHORALE PRE- 
LUDES: C MAJOR TOCCATA & FUGUE. 





Zt. LP 


ZODIAC RECORDS 
501 Madison Avenue, New York 22, -N. Y. 


are used the hands must move forward with perhaps more 
curvature of the fingers. When the thumb must be used 
on a black key there is a feeling of awkwardness which 


must be managed by considerable practice to overcome 


the physical situation. This all may appear elementary 


indeed. Yet the use of the fingers under these three con- 


ditions with a poised arm free from tension, is seldom 


fully understood and mastered by those who start to study 


organ with a fragmentary piano background. As a matter 
of efficiency, organists who expect to become highly pro- 
ficient technically should practice the piano regularly any- 
way. The best known figures in the organ world like Lynn- 


wood Farnam, Joseph Bonnet, Marcel Dupré, Alfred Hol- 
lins, E. Power Biggs, et al, have all been insistent upon 
this adjunct to organ practice. 

With this introduction including important suggestions 


as to ways to prepare the way for a logical, productive 


study of the principles of improvisation, it might be well 
to forecast the approach and sequence of projects to be 
presented. Just as the composer is usually concerned wit 


devising an acceptable melody first of all, there will be 
a somewhat detailed study of the construction of the 


melodic line. 

It is customary in text books just to tell the student 
"to invent a melody." This sounds simple enough but we 
shall try to explore some of the means whereby interest 


and artistic distinction may be attained. Some of the 
technical devices of the composer are readily available 


in extemporization. A lack of any understanding of these 
items, so conspicuous in good music, leaves the aspirant 


who wishes to improvise musically at a complete loss. Such 


is the patent condition with the unskilled. From this be- 
ginning, which ought to be treated exhaustively, will ap- 


pear progressively the moving bass—the middle voice— 


linear harmonic movement, so closely akin to free counter- 
point. Such details as the prolongation of the phrase, 


figure treatment and imitation will be considered briefly. 


With such a program there may be many organists who 


will be willing to devote serious attention to a problem 
they face every Sunday. Accomplishment of distinction 


will definitely eventuate from a rigorous adherence to the 
suggested projects. Only personal application through 
intelligent practice in generous doses will insure the attain- 
ment which is not only the need but the conscientious ob- 
ligation of any person deserving the high calling of the 
profession. 


Next month Mr. Dunham will continue his series on MUSICIANSHIP IN 
IMPROVISATION with a discussion of Melodic Outline. The series will 
progress each month until the seven sections have appeared. 

Rowland W. Dunham, formerly Dean of the School of Music of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, is now enjoyi the fruits and pleasures of active re- 
tirement. If many organists now holding down professional positions in the 
field of church music, and who are perhaps half the author's age, knew half 
as much as he does, the state of church music would be significantiy elevated. 

The Editor. 


MOON RIVER’? MUSIC 


Lee Erwin recreates a style of organ music 
originated by him during his long association 
with a midnight radio program from WLW 
in Cincinnati: MOON RIVER, that “lazy 
stream of dreams...” 

AN ADVENTURE IN HI-FI SUBTLETY 
ON THE PIPE ORGAN. 

Zodiac: 12” LP FOCOTE, DSI: ...5c00.s..050008 $3.98 


ANDRE MARCHAL 
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RESURRECTED RELICS 
RESURRECTED RELICS 


RESURRECTED RELICS 
RESURRECTED RELICS 
Sequel to "GRAVEYARD GEMS” 
SAINT MARY'S PRESS 
145 WEST 46 STREET: NEW YORK 36 NY 














WESTMINSTER CHOIR COLLEGE 


John Finley Williamson 


President 


Alexander McCurdy 
Head, Organ Dept. 





Princeton, New Jersey 




















THE CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


Established 1901 
The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 


A boarding school, where the curriculum fol- 
lows standard independent school requirements, 
with emphasis on Christian perspective. Choir 
membership required. Ample scholarships. 4th 
through 8th grades. Write: 


ALEC WYTON, M. A. (Oxon.), Headmaster 
CATHEDRAL HEIGHTS, N. Y. C. 25 




















Announcing for your consideration: 


SECTIONAL PIPE ORGANS! 


Each section containing |, 2 or 3 complete ranks of pipes 
with built-in wind supply, separate Tremolo and Expression. 
Imagine the beauty of separate expression for each tonal 
family. 

These organs will be custom built and tailored to fit into 
every nook and corner of the space available, with detached 
console to match church furniture. 

There is no need now to follow the Master with instruments 
which at best are only imitations of a real organ. Install a 
Pipe Organ, the King of Instruments for the King of Kings. 


CANNARSA ORGAN COMPANY 


Hollidaysburg, Penna. — Vero Beach, Fia. 


CONSULT US ON YOUR ORGAN PROBLEMS. ALSO REBUILD- 
ING, TUNING AND REPAIRS OF ALL MAKES OF PIPE ORGANS. 
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STOPLISTS 


AUSTIN ORGANS, INC. 
First Presbyterian Church 
Greenwich, Connecticut 
Dedication: October 7, 1956 
Recitalist: Bruce Angell 
Organist: Wilbur D. Thiel 

THE ORGAN 
26 voices; 30 ranks; 34 stops; 2 borro 
1,751 pipes 
PEDAL: 
Contra Bass, 16 ft., 32 pipes 
Contra Spitzflote, 16 ft. (Gt.) 
Rohrgedeckt, 16 ft. (Sw.) 
Principal, 8 ft., 44 pipes 
Principal, 4 ft. (Ped.) 
Bombarde, 16 ft., 44 pipes 
Bombarde, 8 ft., (Ped.) 
GREAT: 
Contra Spitzfléte, 16 ft., 73 pipes 
Principal, 8 ft., 61 pipes 
Spitzflote, 8 ft. (Gt.) 
Octave, 4 ft., 61 pipes 
Quintaten, 4 ft., 61 pipes 
Fifteenth, 2 ft., 61 pipes 
Fourniture, 3 ranks, 183 pipes 
SWELL: 
Rohrgedeckt, 16 ft., 80 pipes 
Geigen Diapason, 8 ft., 68 pipe 
Rohrgedeckt, 8 ft. (Sw.) 
Viole de Gambe, 8 ft., 68 pipes 
Viole Celeste, 8 ft., 56 pipes 
Triangular Flute, 4 ft., 68 pipes 
Flautino, 2 ft., 61 pipes 
Plein Jeu, 3 ranks, 183 pipes 
Trompette, 8 ft., 68 pipes 
Hautbois, 4 ft., 68 pipes 
Tremulant 
CHOIR: 
Nason Flute, 8 ft., 68 pipes 
Flauto Dolce, 8 ft., 68 pipes 
Flauto Celeste, 8 ft., 56 pipes 
Spitzprinzipal, 4 ft., 68 pipes 
Koppelflote, 4 ft., 80 pipes 
Koppelflote, 2 ft. (Ch.) 
Larigot, | 1/3 ft., 61 pipes 
Krummhorn, 8 ft., 68 pipes 
Rohr Schalmei, 4 ft., 68 pipes 
Tremulant 
Couplers 26: Ped.: G-8-4. S-8-4. C-8-4 

Gt.: G-16-8-4. S-16-8-4. C-1 6-8-4. 

Sw.: S-16-8-4. C. 

Ch.: G. S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4, 
Crescendos 3: S. C. Register. 
Combons 44: P6. G8. S8. C8. Tutti-14. 
Cancels 5: P. G. S. C. Full organ. 
Ensembles |: Full organ. 


Reversibles 6: GP. SP. CP. SG. CG. SC. 
BRUCE ANGELL 


Bach: Toccata and Fugue in D minor 
Lord, hear the voice of my complaint 
Kirnberger: My heart is filled with longing 

Franck: Fantasie in A 

Duruflé: Scherzo 

Langlais: Song of Joy 

Dupré: Jesus, make Thy supplication 
Gloria 
| am black but comely 

Widor: Toccata (Symphony 5) 


From the builders TAO has the following 
information: The organ was part of the ex- 
tensive rebuilding program of the church 
recently carried out. A large modern chancel 
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was added, a balcony installed in the rear 
of the church, and the entire building re-done 
in contemporary finish. The interior was 
turned completely about face, so that the 
pews now face in the opposite direction. 

In the new chancel, the choir is seated 
across the front facing the congregation, with 
a low screen separating choir and organist 
from view. This screen sets in floor sockets 
and can easily be removed in sections. The 
console itself is movable on casters so that 
be brought within full 
in a position near 


for recitals it may 
view of the congregation 
the chance! steps. 

Through the interest of Dr. Bates, the min- 
ister, and the complete cooperation of Mr. 
W. Stuart Thompson, the architect, an ideal 
chamber was provided. This chamber is on 
the right-hand side of the chancel, with no 
obstruction of any sort to hinder the efficien- 
cy of the instrument. The organ stands free, 
with no obstruction above the basic paneling. 
All manual pipework is above the level of 
this paneling. 

The Swell and Choir are arranged end to 
end across the back wall of the chamber and 
their expression shades are concealed by a 
loosely hung light weight fiberglass material. 
Immediately in front of this and centrally 
ocated, stands the pipework of the unen- 


The tonal design of the organ was estab- 
lished by Mr. Bruce Angell, working in con- 
junction with Austin Organs, Inc. Sales were 
handled by Mr. Charles L. Neill. 

Preparations were made in the organ at 
the time of its building for the addition of 
a 16 ft. Fagotto in the Swell, and the com- 
pletion of the Pedal Bombarde to full manual 
compass on the Choir as a solo reed. Pre- 
parations exist in the console for the addition 
in the Pedal of a Spitzflote 8 ft. and Mix- 
ture Ill, in the Great of a Bourdon 8 ft. and 
Twelfth 2 2/3 ft. plus Vox Humana, Chimes 
and Harp. 


Besides the resources listed above is 
Austin's "Pedal on any manual piston ad- 
justable"’ feature, by which each manual has 
its own individual pedal combination op- 
tionally available. With eight pistons on each 
of the three manuals, this in effect adds 24 
more pedal combinations to those listed 
above. This makes for extreme flexibility in 
playing. Mr. Frederick L. Mitchell of Austin 
Organs, Inc. informs TAO that "While the 
reverberation period is practically zero and 
the room not terribly large, we have pointed 
out that the ideal placement of the instru- 
ment has made up very much for this lack 


closed Great and Pedal. A center tower 
of three pipes stands over the center of the 
Great, and the Great is flanked by the Pedal 
Principal and the twelve lowest pipes of the 
16 ft. Spitzfldte. 

The chamber ceiling slopes up slightly 
toward the chancel, the outside walls have 
all been fully insulated and the chamber 
lined with Keene's cement plaster. Good 
height was available and the chests have 
their tops a good seven feet above the 
chamber floor, so full advantage was taken 
of the Austin system of construction. The 
three manual chests stand on a six-foot high 
air-box and all the action of all three manual 
chests becomes immediately accessible, under 
pressure and while the organ is being played. 
Necessary pneumatic switches and associated 
equipment are also installed in this air-box 
and become similarly immediately accessible. 

There is a full carpet in the auditorium, 
plus cushions on the pews, and of course 
the acoustic tends to be dry—however, with 
such ideal placement of the instrument, or- 
gan tone reaches the listener before its fresh- 
ness has been absorbed and the results are 
musically satisfying. With the recitals 
planned here, plus the regular events of the 
church, the instrument should gain a large 
audience. 


of reverberation. This does not mean of 
course that we would not like to see a 
couple of seconds reverberation here. All in 
all, it has proven a very satisfactory instal- 
lation." 


Readers’ attention is called to the above 
comments on acoustical properties in this 
church, which include full carpeting of the 
auditorium. This one element is an im- 
portant factor in the lack of adequate rever- 
beration; and, beyond this, TAO reminds 
readers that the floor is just as important 
as walls and ceiling when considering the 
travel pattern of sound. Since this is a 
fairly small church, it would seem that the 
pew cushions would have been sufficient for 
artificial sound absorption. Carpeting, being 
a perishable commodity, is inconsistent with 
the presumed permanance of look and feel 
which is customarily sought in a church. To 
carpet entirely an auditorium is just as bad 
as to bianket an entire ceiling or wall sur- 
face with any type of acoustic absorbent. 
Customarily, no artificial absorptives of any 
kind are required in small churches today 
when the room shape and size is correctly 
determined and planned by an informed 
architect. The Editor 
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EDITORIALLY YOURS 


Prdagogical Ethics 


PEAKING recently to a teachers’ convention in Chi- 
GS case Samuel Chotzinoff, general music director of 

the National Broadcasting Company, stated that a 
great artist "can be a menace” if he is set up as an idol 
to be imitated. Continuing, he said ‘there are as many 
interpretations of music as there are interpreters,’ and 
that "the artist's food may become the student's poison." 

Take a moment's breather to think about these words 
and what they really mean. In speaking at the biennial 
convention of MTNA and before about 1,500 persons, 
his words have for organ pedagogues just as definite and 
sharp a meaning as ay do to teachers in any other de- 
partment of the music field. 

Were we to name names there would be very little 
difficulty in pointing out numerous organ teachers who 
quite literally demand of students an almost Svengali 
technique. There is implicit in their teaching methods the 
fact that their way of playing organ literature is the 
only way—that any thinking or playing which deviates is 
to be shunned with utter disdain. 

This to us smacks of a considered narrowness of mind— 
a small mind which is either unwilling to accept anything 
but a method of teaching and playing than that which 
was instilled in them; or perhaps a complete unwillingness 
to ferret out by scholarly research, thought and evalu- 
ation whether methods currently used are all they could be. 

As Mr. Chotzinoff stated, there is no one way to in- 
terpret music. This is so just as much as there is no one 
organ design which may be universally accepted as the 
only one which may be considered wholly valid. 

To teach in so narrow a manner is to exclude any pos- 
sibility of rounded growth in a student. In academic in- 
stitutions, standards must be required to meet academic 
demands. But we will continue to maintain that if a mold 
is present, it must necessarily be so flexible that it will 
adapt to the individual student, and not the other way 
about. The opposite presumes to large extent a bunch 
of automatons who think, speak, and play exactly alike, 


and with about as much spontaneity and inner spark as 
a tired soufflé. 

We do not wish to give the impression that organ 
teaching as a whole is to be thought of in these terms. 
There are many teachers, all over the country, who are 
doing a simply superb job of giving their students an 
intelligently adult, carefully thought out, flexibly pre- 
sented approach to the joy and beauty in organ litera- 
ture of all periods of composition. Such students, in as- 
similating information and guidance in this fashion, will 
emerge as knowledgable, informed persons, eager to do 
their share in extending the wealth they have gained to 
all facets of their own musical life and efforts. 

There is a crying need for self evaluation with numer- 
ous persons—and some of quite some note—now teaching 
organ in this country. Precisely how they feel they have 
the right to require a slavish apism from their students 
is impossible to ascertain. 

This pedagogical approach is in evidence, of course, in 
many musical fields, but is no more acceptable there than 
with the organ. We have no desire or intention of stating 
or evaluating individual teaching methods. That is neither 
our prerogative nor duty. Rather, the faults which are 
present with some organ pedagogues must be ascertained 
in other ways. 

Just remember—students who permit themselves to ape 
an alleged idol will, nine times out of ten, be nothing 
more than a pallid carbon copy and, as such, musicians of 
little integrity, for they do not stand upon their own feet. 

While imitation may bromidically be alleged to be flat- 
tery, it is practically never successful for any length of 
time. This is just as true, incidentally, in all facets of 
professional organ and church music work, as it is with any 
teacher-student relationship. As teachers, let us be big 
enough individuals to recognize the good and bad points 
of all ways in the interpretation of music, and to transmit 
this kind of thinking to our students. By so doing we are 
developing thinking persons, not vapid copyists without 
individuality or humanness. 








A Peregrination 
By the Editor 


Twin Cities. After a somewhat muddled problem 

of take off (the plane departed directly from the 
hangar!) we had a most pleasant journey to the Inter- 
national Airport for St. Paul and Minneapolis and were 
met by our gracious host, and TAO staff writer, Jack 
Fisher, Dean of the AGO chapter in this area. 

The following afternoon yours truly presented his slide 
lecture, Design for Worship, in the very handsome new 
Prudential Lite Building sediuaiim, in Minneapolis. There 
was a dinner following, and in the evening, a panel forum 
on the same subject, with four excellent panelists: Pastor 
Paul Obenauf; architect John Rauma; organ builder Byron 
Arveson; and organist Clark Angell, from Eau Claire, Wis- 


O* March | the editor and his wife enplaned for the 
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consin. Each gave a short talk emphasizing personal view- 
points, preceding open discussion from the floor. 

The whole affair, co-sponsored by the AGO chapter 
and the Twin Cities Choirmasters Association, Mrs. Helen 
Carlson, president, was bright and sparkling, which match- 
ed the considerably cold and sparkling weather. 

While we have no desire to wield any Orson Welles-ish 
tactics, we nonetheless feel that it may possibly be of 
interest to some of you that now and then the editor does 
something besides sit behind his desk and help direct the 
traffic concerned with each month's issue. 

This lecture and forum was but one instance of our 
periodic gallivantings about the landscape preaching the 
gospel of the need for greater knowledge about and 
understanding of acoustics in and for churches. We were 
no end gratified to be assured, from all sides, that our 
project, as a starting point for those in attendance, 
was highly successful. 

So much for all this other than to state that if the 
need for this kind of information is felt in your area, a 
letter to the editor will bring you all the information 
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ST. FRANCIS 
SEMINARY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


The recent expansion and modernization 
program of this century old Seminary has 
included the installation of a new three 
manual Reuter Organ. A Reuter was chosen, 
in preference to all other fine pipe organs, 
only after exhaustive study had shown it 
capable of fulfilling the high standards of 
their music program. 


Designed and built exclusively for St. 
Francis Seminary, the instrument contains 
both exposed and expressive divisions, im- 
parting proper color and dynamic level for 
any occasion, and its virtually “free stand- 
ing” location allows free egress of tone into 
the room. 


St. Francis is typical of those discriminat- 
ing purchasers, who, seeking the finest in 
organ building, are choosing the new 
Reuter. 


THE REUTER ORGAN COMPANY 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


"Member of the Associated Organ Builders of America’’ 











necessary about these lecture-forums, a project of the 
AGO National Commitee on Architecture and Acoustics, 

On Sunday, the day following, we betook ourselves to 
St. Clement's Memorial Episcopal Church in St. Paul, 
where Jack Fisher holds sway over the musical forces. In 
a few short years this astute musician has built a choir 
from practically nothing into a unit which quite obviously 
knows its reason for existence. This was clearly evident 
in both the music chosen and the manner in which it was 
sung. 

The Ordinary of the Communion Service was the Missa 
Secunda of Hassler. Other service music included Vulpius' 
motet Jesus said to the blind man and the Mode IV plain- 
song setting of O Salutaris Hostia. The Hassler is truly 
lovely music and its beauty shone throughout from Kyrie 
through Agnus Dei. The Vulpius motet is seldom done, 
which is a pity, for its text, proper to Quinquagesima 
Sunday, has been set meaningfully and worshipfully. A 
definite high point to me was the plainchant O Salutaris, 
which the choir sang beautifully. | don't know when | 
have heard choral sound to match this. The service 
hymns were well chosen for their appropriateness and 
strength, and the prelude and postlude (Honegger's 
Fugue and Choral, respectively) were played very well 
indeed. It was a pleasure to learn from numerous sources 
that parishioners are fully aware of Jack Fisher's talent 
and value as a church musician—he deserves great praise 
for the work he has done and is doing. As a parting word, 
| might add that | was no end pleased to hear the rector 
singing the hymns, and with a truly fine voice, too. 

Monday, being a free and purposely lazy day, we had 
ourselves a grand time visiting notable churches in the 
Twin Cities, plus being given a wonderful surprise of a 
short concert by the Augsburg College Choir. Their 
director, Leland B. Sateren, broke into a rehearsal to do 
this for us and we were so grateful. His is a fine schooled 
choral group singing knowingly music from Schiitz to 
Berger, Poulenc and Nystedt. 





GRANDMA'S PERFECT DAY 


Grandmother, on a winter's day, 
Milked the cows and fed them hay, 
Slopped the hogs, saddled the mule, 
And got the children off to school. 
Did a washing, mopped the floors, 
Washed the windows and did some chores, 
Cooked a dish of home-dried fruit, 
Pressed her husband’s Sunday suit, 
Swept the parlor, made the bed, 
Baked a dozen loaves of bread, 
Split some firewood, and lugged it in 
Enough to fill the kitchen bin. 
Cleaned the lamps and put in oil 
Stewed some apples she thought might spoil 
Churned the butter, baked a cake, 
Then exclaimed ‘For mercy sake 
The calves have got out of the pen.” 
Went out, and chased them in again. 
Gathered the eggs and locked the stable, 
Back to the house and set the table, 
Cooked a supper that was delicious, 
And afterwards washed all the dishes, 
Fed the cat and sprinkled the clothes, 
Mended a basket full of hose, 
Then opened the organ and began to play: 
“When you come to the end of a perfect day.” 
Source Unknown 
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REVIEWS 


RECITALS 
AND 
CONCERTS 


E. POWER BIGGS, Bidwell Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Chico, Calif., January 25. 


alletto del Granduca : Sweelinck 
ec No. 3 in G Major Soler 
Fantasia and Fugue in G minor Bach 
Three Sonatas for Strings and Organ Mozart 
Sketch in D Flat Schumann 
Canon in B minor Schumann 
Litanies Alain 
Heroic Piece Franck 


For the second time in six years E. Power 
Biggs proved to a capacity crowd of North- 
ern California music lovers that serious organ 
music can be both interesting and thoroughly 
enjoyable. He also demonstrated that a 
small instrument is no handicap when used 
with a full understanding of its possibilities as 
well as its limitations. The organ is a two 
manual Moller (1931) of only twelve ranks, 
including Vox Humana and String Celeste 
which were not used and which | never 
missed—ditto the tremulants! 

This to me is the peculiar genius of Biggs— 
that he can take a mere ten ranks and play 
such a demanding program without once re- 
sorting to questionable devices and actions, 
frequent registrational changes, or needless 
swell-pedaling. Mr. Biggs manages to cap- 
tivate even the uninitiated with a combin- 
ation of commanding technique, a singular 
understanding of the organ as a musical in- 
strument, and superb musicianship. 

The program offered a seldom equalled 
variety of significant organ music. | was 
familiar with the Sweelinck only through the 
Biggs recording in ‘Art of the Organ." Hear- 
ing it ‘live’ was a rewarding experience. 
Soler's delightful ‘double’ Concerto was 
programmed in Chico last year with harpsi- 
chord and organ on John Hamilton's recital 
(TAO, May 1956). Mr. Biggs’ solo version 
(now available as published by Associated 
Music Publishers) was a real gem and 
featured some ear-tingling dialogue between 
Swell Trumpet and Great flutes. In all of 
the first group | was impressed with the au- 
thentic ‘baroque organ'’ sound obtained 
without mixtures of any sort and no muta- 
tions other than those quasi-mutations pos- 
sible with couplers and the Swell Flute uni- 
fied at 16, 8, 4, 22/3, and 2 foot pitches. 

Space will not permit detailed comment 
of the entire performance. However, a 
visibly and audibly appreciative audience 
demanded three encores. This recital con- 
vinced me again that as long as we have 
dedicated and inspired artists working for 
our cause, the organ will never cease to gain 
in favor and return to its rightful place as 
the King of Instruments. 

Charles Van Bronkhorst 


RICHARD PURVIS, Grace Cathedral, San Fran- 
cisco, Feb. 10. 

Prelude and Fugue in F Major Buxtehude 
Three Chorale Preludes Brahms 
Suite for Musical Clock Haydn 
Sonata 3 Mendelssohn 
Canon in B minor Schumann 
Fugue on B A C H Schumann 
Sketch in D Flat Schumann 
Introduction and Passacaglia Reger 


This was the fourth program in Mr. Purvis’ 
current “Masterpieces of Organ Literature" 
series, played on the magnificent 4-93 
Aeolian-Skinner in the cathedral and marking 
completion of his tenth year of service to the 
cathedral as organist and master of the 
choristers. 
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E. POWER BIGGS AND ENSEMBLE 
The photo above shows Mr. Biggs with the string ensemble at the 
February 25 performance in the Bidwell Memorial Presbyterian Church in 
Chico, California, reviewed below by staff writer Charles Van Bronhorst. 


Buxtehude was played in true baroque style, 
making the most of abundant tonal resources 
but failing to impress me as great music. 
The Brahms chorale preludes were definite 
highlights, first #2 (World, Farewell) using 
Great foundations contrasted with rich 
strings; next #2 setting (My heart is filled 
with longing) with lovely string celestes carry- 
ing the pedal melody; and concluding with 
Blessed are ye faithful souls played once 
through on soft strings and repeated with 
additional flutes and strings. 

Haydn provided a delightful change of 
mood, and made most effective use of flutes, 
mutations, trumpets and other colors. Men- 
delssohn's seldom heard Sonata 3, while not 
his best, has much thrilling and worthwhile 
music and Purvis gave his all to achieve 
maximum effectiveness throughout. 

Schumann again demonstrated Purvis’ com- 
mand of both instrument and acoustical prob- 
lems inherent in the spacious cathedral 
setting. The canon was played at a moder- 
ate, deliberate tempo on distinctive voices 
for ideal clarity, and with most effective 
buildup in the middle section. The Fugue 
was interesting but not significant music in 
comparison with the other two pieces. The 
Sketch was a joy to hear, again making the 
most of variety and contrast in dynamics 
and registration. One or two places suffered 
from over-live acoustics but a slower tempo 
would have been no improvement. 

Reger's majestic work was a grand closing 
piece. Opening with soul-stirring full organ 
that was allowed full advantage of cathedral- 
esque resonance, this music exploited the in- 
strument's resources as well as the technical 
and musical facility of the artist—it was one 
glorious cascade of organ tone to the final 
massive climax. | left this stimulating pro- 
gram convinced of Purvis' enviable stature 
as an artist. 

Charles Van Bronkhorst 


GEORGE MARKEY, Central Presbyterian Church, 

New York, Feb. II. 

Rigaudon Campra 

Partita ''O God Thou faithful God" Bach 
hen Thou art near Bach 

Concerto 5 Handel 

Fantasie in F Mozart 


Variations and Fugue on a Theme of 


Beethoven Coke-Jephcott 
Allegretto Lucke 
Benedictus Reger 
Toccata Duruflé 


There is much praise due George Markey 
for the way his seasoning as an artist is 
evidencing itself. A second glance at the 
program above is advised before reading 
further. The sureness with which chosen 
music was handled bespoke not only careful 
preparation but much thought. That the 





dynamic fravie of the Campra was too areat 
for an opening gambit might be arguable: | 
am inclined to go along with those who feel 
that full organ sound right off the bat is 
not altogether wise—especially in a work of 
this period. 

The two Bach works were treated with a 
more orchestral thinking than is customarily 
heard nowadays. | felt this approach 
slightly more successful in the second than 
in the first of the two. Handel was accord- 
ed a similarly orchestral interpretation but 
never was the playing essentially unorganistic. 

Mozart was a trifle more romantic than | 
felt necessary. Perhaps the innate ponder- 
osity of the organ as instrument is the factor 


which serves to make Mozart sound more 
aggressive than sparkling. Coke-Jephcott's 
piece, while not exceptionally original, for 


the most part was compatible with its deri- 
vation—at least until near the close. 

Markey's playing of ihe Lucke and Reger 
was completely lovely. For those for whom 
beauty is paramount and in disregard of 
all else, these were altogether satisfying 
moments. The virtuoso facet of this artist 
shone forth in glory with the closing work, 
which displayed Markey's masterly ability to 
make clear the complex sounds of this con- 
temporary French writing of an occasionally 
dissonant, sometimes intricate idiom. | con- 
tinue to feel this piece can stand a bit of 
editing here and there. 

The one fault | might find with this per- 
formance could be the too constant use of 


swell shoes to draw a contoured dynamics 
line. While this is a perfectly legitimate 
device, it does become monotonous when 
used too much. This is apart from what 


some would consider its stylistic acceptance 
in relation to certain compositional periods. 
If this dynamics device had been reserved 
for romantic and further forward music— 
and a more stylistically pure interpretation 
given works in and akin to the classic period 
—the ensuing variety would have paid a 
higher dividend rate. 

Markey is a mature artist. Of this there 
can be no doubt. | shall hope he will con- 
tinue his careful evaluation of his 
choices, and include numerous approaches 
instead of making too many things appear 
to stem solely from orchestral, contoured, 
continuous gradation type of sound. His 
subtle handling of the organ's mechanical 
resources deserve high praise, indeed—but 


music 


this is one of those things which is capable 
of becoming an end rather than a means. 
| must state that never have | heard the total 
resources of the instrument in Central Presby- 
terian so completely and magnificently util- 
ized. 
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AMERICAN CONCERT CHOIR AND ORCHESTRA, 
Margaret Hillis, director; Ellen Faull, Gloria 
Sylvia, Grant Williams and Mack Harrell, soloists; 
Town Hali, New York, Feb. 15. 


Nanie, Opus 82 Brahms 
The Poet's Requiem Rorem 
(World Premiere) 

Missa Solemnis in D minor 
("Nelson Mass") Haydn 


The dedication with which Margaret Hillis 
approaches her conducting is increasingly ap- 
parent, not only within herself but concern- 
ng all those who work with her. Soloists 
chorus and orchestra—all evidenced clearly 
a devotion, both to the music performed and 
to the abilities of one of the most able and 
intelligent conductors | know. 

The warmth, beauty and sadness of the 
Brahms infrequently heard opus was trans- 
mitted with ease to the listener. Brahmsian 
singing lines, whether vocal, choral or or- 
chestral were a rich delight to hear. 

Ned Rorem is one of the significant young 
American composers, several of whose works 
| have been fortunate to hear. His is 
not an essentially dissonant idiom harmoni- 
cally—rather, its derivations may at times be 
fairly easily determined. However, it is alsc 
apparent that he is well on the way toward 
producing a compositional idiom distinctly 
his own. Lyricism is his, and rhythmic drive— 
he handles voices grac 





sly if with frequent 


heavy demands, and his orchestral uses are 
arresting. 

Ellen Faull competently presented the so- 
prano solo part which included numerous 


vocal demands. This work, with its text de- 
rived from Kafke, Rilke, Cocteau, Mallarmé 
Freud, Goodman, and Gide, is one profes- 
sional chorus-orchestra groups of recognized 
ability and capability might well explore. | 
iked it tremendously. 

Following intermission came the Haydn 
Mass, which, if nothing more, is certainly 
the epitome of the concert mass as over and 
against the setting of music for liturgical 
use. There were times when it seemed as 
though Haydn might have arbitrarily picked 
up pieces of composition lying around and 
fitted religious words to them. Margaret 
Hillis’ delineation of the music gave it tre- 
mendous force and vitality and it was 
mighty exciting stuff—for the concert hall. 
As usual, Mack Harrell's impeccable musician- 
ship was in gratifying evidence. 

Towering above all else, however, to me 
is the earlier mentioned eagerness on the 
part of all performers to serve their leader 
with devotion and respect. Margaret Hillis 
deserves it all. R. B. 


MARGARET HILLIS conducting a choir and cham- 
ber orchestra, James Chapel, School of Sacred 
a Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
eb. 19. 


Communion Service Walter 
(First Performance) 

Concerto Festing 

Magnificat Bach 


This was an evening of uneven performances 
which the redoubtable Miss Hillis held to- 
gether in customarily fine shape. Samuel 
Walter's highly interesting and musical set- 
ting for the Ordinary of the Coinmunion 
Service held my interest throughout, with the 
Benedictus qui venit an especially attractive 
section. Janet Wheeler (Mrs. Walter) has 
a sweet lyric voice perfectly suited to the 
music she sang. If anyone is interested in 
a festal setting for soloist, chorus and chorus 
| hope this work will be remembered. 

The orchestra, which | understand was a 
pick up" group was a bit ragged in the 
Festing; and the Bach suffered from the 
same illnesses. | would mention, though, the 
fine singing of tenor Fred Mauk. 

Major credit, however, goes to Miss Hillis. 


R. B. 


ROBERT ANDERSON, with Janet Frank, soprano, 
and assisting strings and trumpet, St. Bartholo- 
mew's Church, New York, Feb. 20. 


Concerto in G minor 
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At the February 1957 meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Aeolian-Skinner 
Orqan Company, Inc., Boston, Mass., John 
J. Tyrrell was appointed Vice President of the 
Company. 

With an architectural-musical background, 
Mr. Tyrrell joined Aeolian-Skinner in January 
of 1952 and apprenticed in various divisions 
of the factory before becoming a member 
of the engineering staff. In the capacity of 
Assistant to the President, he has been in- 
fluential in the tonal design of a number of 
organs including those for the First Presby- 
terian Church, Evanston, Illinois; The Home 
Moravian Church, Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina; and the Arlington Street Church, 
Boston. 

A 1942 graduate of Beloit College, Wis- 
consin, Mr. Tyrrell majored in music, after- 
wards serving as a destroyer gunnery officer 
in the United States Naval Reserve. He 
completed his architectural studies at the 
University of Illinois in 1949 and was associ- 
ated with a Rockford, Illinois architectural 
firm before coming to Boston. 


Kantate: Ach Herr, lass deine lieben Engelein 

Tunder 
Ciacona in D minor Pachelbel 
Kantate 51: Jauchzet Gott in allen Landen! Bach 
Prelude and Fugue in A minor (1931) David 
Speculum Vitae, Opus 36 Peeters 

Since | was unable to arrive until this un- 
usually interesting performance was half over, 
it would scarcely be fair to make comment 
upon it as an entity. 

However, starting with the Bach cantata 
what | did hear impressed and pleased me. 
Robert Anderson (whom | had heard accom- 
panimentally the night before in James 
Chapel—see above) is one of the younger 
organists for whom | predict fine things. His 
sense of musicianship, technical facility, hand- 
ing of the instrument all deserve praise. If 
he was responsible for the building of this 
program, he deserves especial commendation. 

Janet Frank's light lyric voice was heard to 
good advantage in the Bach work even though 
| recognize how difficult it is to achieve the 
ideal in balance in a church room the pro- 
portions of St. Bartholomew's. The trumpet 
was of course too loud—''of course" because 
unless it had been in another room or had 
been played muted (!) it could not have 
been otherwise. The highly demanding vocal 
line of this florid work was ably accomplished 
with the exception of something of a slight 
struggle for a top note here and there. 
Soloist, trumpet, strings and organ maintained 
excellent rapport throughout. 






ohann Nepomuk David is a composer 
about whom | know practically nothing. His 
writing is in an exceedingly complex vein. 
Robert Anderson's use of great power dy- 
namically in the prelude was telling—his 
playing of the fugue made the episodic type 
of fugal delineation lucid. 

Flor Peeter's work for voice and organ is 
one of the most exquisite things I've heard 
in a long, long time. This fairly early work 
is written in what might be loosely termed 
diatonic Debussian impressionism.” Janet 
Frank's voice melted into the tonal scheme 
beautifully and Robert Anderson's use of the 
color resources of this vast instrument was 
highly commendable. The four sections, titled 
Nuit, Matin, Midi, and Soir, are mood-pro- 
voking and the acoustical properties of the 
church abetted the over-all effect nicely in- 
deed. The placement of this work as the 
closing piece in the performance was as un- 
usual as it was sagacious. Congratulations to 
all concerned for a rewarding musical ex- 
perience. R. B. 


SERVICE OF MUSIC, Calvary Church, New York, 
Feb. 27. David Hewlett, organist and choirmaster; 
Clifton Steele, tenor; Franklin Neil, bass; Calvary 
Church Choir. 


Psalm 106:1 Hovhaness 
Nunc dimittis Sowerby 
Jesu, priceless treasure Bach 
Cantata 78 Bach 
Litanies a la Vierge noire Poulenc 
Mass in Poulenc 


The short form Evensong which preceded 
the three longer musical offerings had most 
interesting and unusual music. The Hovhaness 
is what might be called contemporary 
counter point and is most effective. The 
owerby | assume to be a fairly early work 
in his more lusciously chromatic style. It is 
a lovely thing—worshipful and rather delicate. 
The one stanza from Bach's ‘Jesu, priceless 
treasure" is probably too well known to re- 
quire comment. 

The Cantata 78 is one of the most florid 
works one can imagine, and the demands 
Bach makes on soloists in particular, as well 
as on choral forces and accompaniment are 
many and mighty. The tenor accomplished 
his chores in fine shape; the bass, while a 
conscientious performer, had a bit more dif- 
ficulty. The choir gave a fine reading to the 
contrapuntal lines. David Hewlett's forces 
are obviously a highly trained group capable 
of handling complexities of numerous idioms. 

The floridity of which | speak has nothing 
to do with secularity—it is just an extremely 
complicated and demanding mode of com- 
posing which is as fascinating to hear as it 
is difficult to perform. | felt that the Calvary 
organ upperwork was too aggressive for 
delicacy in baroque-type registrations. 

Poulenc's Litanies is a lovely thing for 
women's voices and organ and the intonation 
of the voices for the most part was excellent 
—quite an accomplishment for any group, | 
assure you. Hewlett’s accompaniment was 
most effective in the use of color ranks as 
well as the more staple organ sounds. 

The Poulenc Mass is in my opinion a work 
to be most carefully considered before 
chosen for performance. Choral lines are 
fantastically demanding and | have yet to 
hear the work sung when all voice lines 
could be accepted as truly "in tune," es- 
specially for anyone as unfortunate as | who 
is cursed with so-called perfect pitch. This 
goes for recorded as well as ‘in person’ 
performances, too. Calvary Choir was no 
exception elthough | must admit that except 
for a few places the demands were met with 
success. 

Some years ago | learned that the com- 
poser purposely wrote a Kyrie and Gloria in 
an almost barbaric manner, then scaled down 
in succession the Sanctus, Benedictus and 
Agnus Dei to a point almost approaching 
intimate delicacy. This was done, of course, 
with such adroitness that the average listener 
is probably not aware of it. 
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In general, this was a musically satisfying 
evening, with an organist and choirmaster 
who knows his business and is unafraid to 
utilize any organistic resource to accomplish 
a fine result—who knows voices and how to 
handle them. It is logical that he is in a 
church which has a magnificent musical tra- 
dition. R. B. 
DONALD WILLING, Kresge Auditorium, Massa- 


chusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., 
Feb. 6. 


Prelude and Fugue in G Major Bach 
Sonata 5 : Bach 
Prelude and Fugue in B minor Bach 
Three Old Dutch Songs Van der Horst 
Four Chorale Preludes Brahms 
Sonata 3 Hindemith 
Air with Variations Kennan 
Pageant Sowerby 


It is a pleasure to report that the organ 
in MIT's Kresge Auditorium sounded as wel 
as, and better, under the capable hands of 
Donald Willing, than it has on almost any 
other occasion which has come under the 
ob-e vaticn of this reviewer. Apart from the 
skill of Mr. Willing's playing, this may be at- 
tributed to the happy choice of a program, 
emphasizing as it did "C music" [See "C 
and Non C" by Melville Smith, TAO, Febru- 
ary 1957, p. 53] and contemporary compo- 
sitions, and also the fact that Mr. Willing, 
it seers, has carefully listened to this organ 
from ‘down below" and has recognized and 
eliminated in performance many of its pitfalls. 

For example, the registration leaned heavily 
upon founcational registers. Mixtures and 
mutations were used sparingly and the larger 
reeds almost not at all. Mr. Willing also 
evaluated the need, in such a “dry” audi- 
torium, of exercising the utmost care in the 
legato connection of tones. He displayed a 
fluent technique in which the many modes of 
touch were employed, but he was sparing in 
his use of the extreme staccato touches 
which are favored today by many players 
perhaps with the mistaken notion that these 
impart a sort of harpsichord flavor to their 
performance. When Mr. Willing wanted 
lightness he was able to produce it, using 
often a single 8 ft. register, as in the delight- 
ful pieces of Van der Horst, with voice and 
solo flute. Of especial charm was the choice 
of registers for the Trio Sonata, where upper 
work was sparingly used. In the Hindemith 
the registration was also kept to a minimum 
with excellent results for quality and clarity. 

On the contrary in compositions requiring 
a thrilling mass of tone, such as the B minor 
Prelude of Bach, this need was not fulfilled. 
It would appear that this organ will sound 
at its best only at the expense of under 
playing. The detail is excellent: the full en- 
semble is disappointing, and there is hardly 
enough sheer volume of tone to fill the hall. 
Apart from innate qualities in the organ it- 
self, this impression no doubt comes from 
the lack of reverberation of the auditorium, 
at least where the organ is concerned. Listen- 
ers seeking that spine-tingling sensation which 
may be experienced in a reverberant building 
with a lively organ such as we may hear in 
almost any stone church in Europe will be 
doomed to dissapointment. 

Mr. Willing throughout the recital demon- 
strated his musicality, and his sincerity. His 
attitude at the console was quiet, unob- 
trusive and relaxed. He recognized the key- 
boards as a means to an end, not an end in 
themselves, and he was aware at all times of 
exactly what he wished the pipes to do. On 
the other hand, there was no lack of virtuoso 
technical resources, as shown in the Sowerby 
with its demanding pedal passaces. Only in 
the Brahms chorale preludes did he fail to 
create the underlying mood. In "A Rose 
breaks into bloom," for example, the use of 
a chiffing Gedeckt seems ill-advised for what 
resembles a very expressive auartet texture, 
and other preludes seemed lacking in the 
kind of flexible rhythm which is needed for 
these Brahmsian, not Bachian, masterpieces. 
Donald Willing's recital, sponsored by the 
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New England Conservatory of Music of which 
he is a faculty member, was well attended 
and enthusiastically acclaimed by the audi- 
ence. Melville Smith 


MUSIC FOR ORGAN 


Gilman Chase 





CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE, 3558 S. Jeffer- 
son Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 

The Parish Organist, parts 7 and 8, edited 
by Erich Goldschmidt, 60p, and 56p respec- 
tively, $2 per volume. As the title states 
these volumes are prepared with the limita- 
tions of parish organists in mind—Lutheran 
organists especially, for almost all of the 
pieces are based upon German choral tunes. 
Volume 7 is made up of pieces for the sea- 
son of Lent, including Palm Sunday and Holy 
Week. For some curious reason Bach's ''O 
Sacred Head" is transposed to the key of 
A minor in this collection. 

Volume 8 is made up of pieces for the 
seasons of Eastertide, Ascensiontide, Pente- 
cost and Trinitytide. A choral prelude on 
Holy Ghost, with Light Divine by Robert 
Noehren is included, and those who know of 
his predilections for the contemporary schools 
of Hindemith and Schénberg will be sur- 
prised to find this piece almost Mendelssohni- 
an in texture. The composers in the two 
volumes span a wide area of church music: 
Frescobaldi, Froberger, Raison, Bach, Cou- 
perin, d'Andrieu, Scheidt, Titelouze, Walther 
on through Brahms, Franck to contemporaries 
Ludwig Lenel, Giinther Raphael, and Healey 
Willan. In every case the editor's registra- 
tional suggestions are excellent. The majority 
of the pieces are arranged on two staves, 
and all are moderately easy. A useful series. 
SAINT MARY'S PRESS, 145 W. 46 St., New York 
36, N.Y. 

Couperin: Volumes | and 2, 48p and 34p 
respectively, $3 per volume. Here are more 
sections (in photostatic reprint) of Guil- 
mant's invaluable and out-of-print ‘Archives 
des Maitres de |'Orgue.'' Volume | consists 
of Couperin's Messe Solemnelle a |'Usage des 
Paroisses (Solemn Mass for Use in Parish 
Churches), and volume 2 his Messe a |'Usage 
des Couvents (Mass for Use in Convents). 
Outside of the fact that these two Mass set- 
tings contain some of the most wonderful mel- 
odies that Francois Couperin ever wrote, the 
registrational suggestions of editor Ernest 
White are stimulating in their avoidance of 
the hackneyed. While these Masses are per- 
fectly proper in France they must be em- 
ployed differently in the U. S., even in Roman 
Catholic parishes, due to local practices, and 
Protestant organists need not shie away from 
them because of their titles and origin, for 
many of the pieces make wonderful preludes, 
offertories ,and postludes. Certainly anyone 
attempting to play these pieces would have 
at hand a copy of the Table of Ornaments 
from Couperin's ''Pieces de Clavecin'’ (1713), 
and it is a bit unfortunate that this was not 
included in each of these volumes as a handy 
guide to the correct performance of the 
many ornaments in these collections. 

Resurrected Relics, 28p, no price listed. 
This interesting assortment of miniatures is 
a variety of gems, polished and otherwise. 
A most delightful Mozartian Trio of Bach's 
pupil, Kress—a tasty Sonata of Thomas 
Arne—a moving Adagio of K. P. E. Bach—two 
short choral preludes of J. S. Bach—a solemn 
Benedictus of Ccuperin—ditties by Obrecht 








Zipoli, and some Elizabethan keyboard pieces 
that | would question as suitable to the or- 
gan. However, the Krebs Trio is worth the 
price of the collection. Recommended. 


CHORAL MUSIC 


William A. 
Goldsworthy 





+ _ceees PUBLISHING HOUSE, Minneapolis 15, 
inn. 

Cassler: Welsh Hymn, Af, 7p, m, 20¢. For 
men's voices with an ingenious arrangement 
whereby, after the first four measures of each 
verse, the tenors sing in a 6/4 rhythm, with 
the basses in 3/2. After the men get the 
swing, they will enjoy it greatly. Climax is 
big. 

Christiansen-Cassler: The Flower of love, Bf, 
5p, m, 18¢. An exquisite piece for 4-part 
women's voices, our only objection being the 
one we have to all 4-part writing for women: 
the spread of voices. Here it is not bad. In 
the second verse there is an alto solo against 
the free-moving chorus, making for beautiful 
music. 

Christiansen: French Melody, Am, 3p, m 
15¢. The Christiansens have done this for 
their big chorus. For a small group it is too 
thick; but by making another edition—a 
ittle thinner (they can do it)—this would 
be a very welcome addition. 

Cassler: The Godly stranger, F sharp minor, 
5p, m, 18c. A tender whimsey in free 
rhythm. A good choir will make telling effect 
with it. Striking text, and the music fits. No 
arm-swinger can direct this—beating time 
will destroy it. Interpret the text and the 
rhythm falls naturally into place. 

C. C. BIRCHARD CO., 285 Columbus Ave., Bos- 
ton 16, Mass. 

Here are some easy, attractive pieces. 
Smith: Away in a manger, for unison choirs. 
Pfautsch: Luther's joy carol, for 2-part 
women's voices, but why he places each of 
the three verses of this short hymn in a 
different key is puzzling. 

Lovelace: From eastern lands, is nicely done. 
Belyear: Invitatory carol, with its Gregorian 
style free rhythm is of interest. 
Moravian-Luvaas: Hark now O shepherds, has 
a quiet melody, varied treatment and a dy- 
namic ending. 

Bach-Malin: While yet the morn is breaking, 
in which the arranger presents a fine edition. 
DHWilliams: Hymn for Thanksgiving, comes 
from a fertile mind and active pen. We pre- 
dict this will easily rival the Kremser. It is 
in two parts, is very stately and invigorating. 
BRITISH AMERICAN MUSIC CO., 235 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 

These are all Novello publications, for which 
the above publisher is one of the domestic 
outlets. No U.S. prices listed. , 

Bliss: Seek the Lord, 7p, m. A setting of the 
text made familiar by Elgar's "Seek Him that 
maketh the seven stars and Orion." We 
cannot truthfully say it will displace the 
Elgar. This setting has a deal of strength and 
is well written, but just a bit stolid. 
Jackson: Remember for good O Father, Ef, 
8p, m. One of the best anthems we have 
noted for Memorial Day or All Saints. A pro- 
found text and music, deeply moving, with 
great strength, while different. We would put 
it on a par with Noble's "Souls of the right- 
eous,' for beauty and effectiveness. 


Leighton: Lully-lulla Thou little Child, Am, 
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p, m. For sopranos with chorus. A quietly 
rocking work, but with strong descriptive sec- 
tions contrasting the lullaby movement. Done 
for the Feast of the Holy Innocents, if that 
means anything to you. 

Ratcliff: The shepherds went their hasty way, 
Am, 7p, m. Old English style modernized 
with the key shifting a great deal. A quaint 
melody, and the piece would be very useful 
if the writer were not so obsessed with transi- 
tory changes. 

Statham: Te Deum in F, I6p, m. A highly 
dramatic, forceful setting done for a cen- 
tenary: therefore the horses have not been 
spared. But the composer knows voices and 
there is no strain anywhere. With a good 
choir and a reverberant building this will 
make good effect. 

Webber: Magnificat and Nunc dimittis, Em, 
16p, m. This interests us. Mr. Webber starts 
out to prove he can write barless music 
rhythmically—and he succeeds. 3/2 and 4/4 
tempi alternate, combine, and trespass on 
each other, meanwhile making good music of 
it. We will not hear this, as Episcopal 
Churches in the West generally use nothing 
but chants, the idea of this being that the 
congregation should sing all the service. 
[But do they, actually, Mr. G.? We think 
the predication is usually fallacious in prac- 
tice. The Editor}. To this practice we must 
attribute the indifferent average of choirs— 
ambitious singers do not enjoy a rehearsal 
or a service where there is nothing to do 
but one short anthem. 


NEW RECORDINGS 


Charles 


Van Bronkhorst 


CATHARINE CROZIER, Methuen Memorial Hall, 
Mass., 481 Walcker 1863, Aeolian-Skinner 1949. 
Kendall 12" Ip. 22586, $5.95 

French Organ Music II 

Trois Danses Alain 
Second Fantaisie Alain 
Chorale No. 2 Franck 


Kendall |.p. 42557, $5.95 
French Organ Music III 
Mass for the Pentecost Messiaen 
Prelude and Fugue in G minor Dupré 
Pastora'e Roger-Ducasse 
Two more brilliant recorded performances 
by one of America's leading exponents of 
French organ music. Quite frankly | must 
confess | am still no Alain or Messiaen fan, 
finding most of their music far too complex 
and dissonant for real enjoyment. Granted 
that their compositions demand a combina- 
tion of technical wizardry and musical genius 
both of which are strikingly evident here, | 
fail to find much in the way of an inspired 
message. However, thanks to some excellent 
program notes which include detailed regis- 
trations for the Messiaen Mass, one can 
profit greatly from real study of this music. 
Three pieces make these recordings worth 
the asking price—Franck, Dupré and Roger- 
Ducasse, in that order. Franck's Chorale is 
great music, but music that is often poorly 
played. Not so this splendid reading—it's 
super. The Dupré Prelude is delightful; the 
Fugue suffers somewhat from too much re- 
verberation. Roger-Ducasse's Pastorale is 
tone painting at its best with Miss Crozier 
making the most of this organ's abundant and 
varied resources. Both albums feature top 
quality reproduction, the complete organ 
stoplist, and a truly extraordinary cover 
photo of the Methuen Memorial Hall and its 
famous instrument. 
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RICHARD ELLSASSER, assisted by the Hamburg 
Chamber Orchestra, playing the 4-59 von Beckerath 
(1951) in the Musikhalle, Hamburg, Germany. 
M-G-M 12" I.p. E-3361, $3.98 (Arthur Winograd, 
conductor). 

Concerto for Organ, Strings and Tympani Poulenc 
Concerto for Organ, Strings and Harp Hanson 


M-G-M 12" I.p. E-3365, $3.98 (Hans-Jurgen Walther, 
conductor). 

Concerto No. | in D minor Bach 
Concerto No. 3 in D Major Bach 

The Poulenc-Hanson record is hereby nomi- 
nated for the buy of the year among organ 
disks. Here are two of the outstanding con- 
certed works for organ by contemporary 
composers of the United States and France, 
played and recorded to perfection. Howard 
Hanson's work is especially welcome in this 
first recording, long overdue in my opinion. 
Richard Ellsasser has succeeded in captur- 
ing the many variations of mood as well as 
mastering the technical demands in both 
compositions. This plus the remarkable re- 
cording of all dynamic extremes without 
apparent monitoring or distortion makes this 
disk a definite standout among the new re- 
leases. 

Bach's Concerti were written for keyboard 
instrument and are familiar to most in per- 
formances on either piano or harpsichord. 
While they make interesting listening with 
organ as the solo instrument, | can't say that 
| prefer these versions as here recorded. 
There is much brilliant display of keyboard 
technique, but musically the performances do 
not measure up the artists other record. 


LAWRENCE MOE, assisted by Klaus Liepman and 
the Unicorn Concert Orchestra, playing the Holt- 
kamp 2-12 "baroque" organ in the MIT Chapel, 
Cambridge, Mass. Unicorn 12" I.p. #1032, $3.98 
Four Organ Concerti Handel 
(Op. 4: 2 and 5; Op. 7: 7 and II) 

If you're any sort of a Handel fan this 
disk is a must, for the combination of music, 
playing, and recorded sound is completely 
satisfying. The four Concertos selected are 
some of Handel's best; filled with gay and 
tuneful music, alive with rhythmic vitality 
and vivid contrasts. Acoustics are complimen- 
tary to both organ and orchestra, with the 
strings literally shimmering and _ instrumental 
balance perfection itself. Mr. Moe plays 
with understanding and precision, ably as- 
sisted by Professor Liepman and the orchestra. 
Surfaces are absolutely noiseless. 


BOOKS 


Coffin: THE SINGER'S REPERTOIRE, Scarecrow 
Press, New Brunswick, N. J., 839 pages, $16. 

Occasionally a new book appears with an 
encyclodeic galaxy of specialized information. 
Such a volume is this. The price would seem 
to be prohibitive were it not for the fact 
that singers will find the possession of so 
much data will save them a vast amount of 
time and searching. For a choirmaster, often 
organists, its presence in the personal or 
church library will be justified. When the 
text of vocal works is important in unification 
of a particular church service, appropriate 
solos are often difficult to find. 

Aside from recital needs, The Singer's 
Repertoire has many uses. Dr. Coffin, a 
faculty member at the University of Colorado, 
has personally studied hundreds of songs "'in 
the sacred repertoire.'' They are catalogued 
by composer, publisher, voice classification 
and "specific or seasonal occasions.’ Com- 
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posers of various countries are grouped to. 
gether in each vocal category. Of interest 
are the arias and solos with added instru. 
ments. 

While not claiming to be exhaustive there 
are 7,500 songs in 752 lists. Each voice clas- 
sification lists 71 to 92. Types and moods 
are specified. Altogether the volume is a 
tremendous contribution as a repertoire guide 
which may be regarded as a large coverage 
of the living repertoire of today. 

Rowland W. Dunham 





You, the Reader 


ORGAN MASS 
TAO: 

Ernest White's very interesting notation 
on organ music at low Mass (TAO Jan. 
1957, p. 24) raises a problem. In contem-. 
porary American churches we still find a 
number of the Sunday Masses said without 
a choir but utilizing organ music. This is 
less the case in daily Masses. There can 
be little doubt that ‘Organ Masses’ written 
since the mid-19th century are all intended 
to be used at low Mass; but it is far less 
probable concerning earlier works, particu- 
larly the Mass of Couperin mentioned in 
Mr. White’s excellent description. 

Mr. Berry's review states, “Space does 
not permit the listing of the five sections of 
the Kyrie, the nine sections of the Gloria, 
the Offertoire, the two sections of the 
Sanctus, the Elevation, the two sections of 
the Agnus Dei, nor the Deo Gratias.” 
Since it is common knowledge that the 
Kyrie consists of three groups of triple in- 
vocations, that is nine invocations in foto, 
the figure ‘“‘five”’ . strikes an immediate 
note of wonder. The same wonder is en- 
kindled concerning all the other parts of 
the Ordinary. The Gloria in the Latin Mass 
has 18 separate sections, the Sanctus has 
five, the Agnus Dei has three. In all the 
cases above, only half (or as precisely close 
to half as can be had) of the sections are 
numbered. This half-value leads me to be- 
lieve that Couperin’s Mass was intended to 
be part of the high Mass according to a very 
specialized manner of singing it, rather than 
to be played at low Mass. I should like to 
mention this rather unusual dialogue form 
of the high Mass which seems to be out of 
favor today and very nearly out of memory 
as well. 

Ordinarily, the monastic choir sings anti- 
phonally, either between two sections of it- 
self, or between the whole choir and a small 
number of cantors. In the “Organ Mass” 
the alternation occurs between the whole 
choir and the organ while one cantor simply 
recites the words that otherwise would 
sung. 

In reference to the Divine Office, this is 
described in the Caeremoniale juxta Ritum S. 
Ordinis Praedicatorum. (Editio Jandel, Mech- 
lin, H. Dessain, 1869), #582: “The Organ 
is played alternately in the verses of the 
hymns and the canticles, and even, ad 
libitum, of the psalms, so that the first verse 
is sung by the whole choir, and the next is 
played by the organ.” The Caeremoniale also 
requires, during those portions played by the 
organ, the cantor to recite the words in an 
audible voice, ‘so the people may under- 
stand what should be sung.” Further proof 
is implied when, during Advent and Lent, 
the organ is silenced (#577), and yet it is 
allowed to be used ‘‘to sustain the chant.” 
This appears contradictory unless one under- 
stands that during these penitential times, 
the organ is not to be played alternately with 
the choir, something reserved to festive oc- 
casions. Of course these regulations govern 
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only the Rite used in Dominican parishes. 
What the precise regulations are concerning 
the usage in the Roman Rite, I do not know, 
but the Roman must be very similar to the 
Dominican. 

The long Compline antiphon, Salve Regina, 
was responsively treated by Pieter Cornet in 
1625. His work has come down to us 
in Joseph Bonnet’s “Historical Organ Re- 
citals,” Vol. 1, Forerunners of Bach: Hof.- 
haimer to Du Mage published by G. Schir- 
mer, Inc. On page ix of this volume, Bon- 
net says: ‘This suite is composed on the 
melodies of the odd versets of the Gregorian 
anthem Salve Regina. The choir responded 
to the organ by singing the even-numbered 
versets. Cornet’s intriguing work. while 
dull for recital purposes, is admirable 
service music in that the harmonic idiom 
carried into itself something of the austere 
beauty of plainsong. 

While this manner of singing the Mass 
and the Office may have little to recommend 
it to us today, still it is allowed, however 
infrequent it may have become, and it is a 
historical fact of some interest. I suggest, 
then, that Couperin’s Mass was of this rather 
specialized type, though an internal examin- 
ation of the work would be necessary to 


confirm such a thesis. 
Alfred Gorton. O. P. 
Dominican House of Studies 
River Forest, Illinois 


TAO is grateful to Brother Alfred for the scholarly 
interest he has taken in this matter. We believe 
that the puzzlement which ensued as to the strange 
divisions listed for the Ordinary in Couperin's 
Mass for Use in Convents is due to the fact that 
the divisions mentioned editorially were musical 
divisions rather than liturgical in basis. The 
separations on the program were devised to make 
the registrations of the numerous parts of sections 
more understandable to the listener. A most 
illuminating and interesting article on ‘'Music in 
Dominican Life,"' written by Brother Alfred for 
TAO, will appear in a very early issue. The Editor. 


ON LETTING ONE’S HAIR DOWN 
TAO: 

Every now and then someone either writes 
or makes a statement to the effect that 
organists are not as clever as other musicians. 
I notice you bring out this inference in your 
interesting editorial this [Jan.} month. What 
you write is probablv true, but the reason 
for it is not very satisfactory: “with matur- 
ity, intelligence and compassion.” In this 
writer's opinion there are other angles that 
tend to keen people from going to organ re- 
citals or, if they go, to appreciate what the 
performer does. I have always had some 
personal views on this subject matter and 
should like to take a bit of your time to read 
what they are: In the first place there are 
organists and organ players. There is quite a 
distinction. An organist is a performer who 
has been brought up from the beginning to 
cultivate absolute independence of motion 
between hands and feet and, if he attains 
this achievement, he naturally gets into poly- 
phonic music and so what one hears sounds 
different from other keyboard music and 
puts him in a different class of musicians 
and, I believe, an enviable one. On _ the 
other hand the organ player, and I put my- 
self in this category, is one who is probably 
a converted piano plaver, and you notice 
I do not say pianist because there, again, 
is a distinction, and one who generally gets 
by with the use of one foot on the pedals 
and who plays from orchestrations or piano 
music, or if three staff music is used then 
the musical sense indicates the pedal note. 

Now with this in mind let me go a little 
deeper and we shall discover that most 
players of the organ are in the latter cate- 
gory and for a perfectly logical reason. It 
is because most people hear someone play an 
organ every Sunday and it becomes common- 
place. They associate the organ with the 
wedding march and church hymns. 

I do not know what the figure is but I 
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venture to say there are at least 200 churches 
in the Boston Metropolitan area. I can 
count at least 40 churches or temples in the 
suburb of Dorchester alone. Now each one 
of these places has to have organ music of 
some kind and even if concert performers 
were numerous the churches, for the most 
part, could not afford to pay them the price 
they would be entitled to receive after 
spending several years in preparation. It 
simmers down then to the public hearing 
people play the organ who are, for the 
most part again, just fairly good or pass- 
able. They hear this kind of music every 
week and when some person comes to the 
city that is of the first type I mentioned the 
public at large does not realize he is far 
and away above the average that they are 
accustomed to listen to and they do not seem 
to be interested enough to go and hear him. 

Now this leaves the audiences at these 
concerts composed mainly of other organ 
players, organists, or what few people there 
may be who appreciate the skill required to 
play an organ of the first magnitude. Un- 
fortunately there are not enough of these 
people to fill an auditorium of good size 
and so these concerts are not well attended, 
at least none that I have been to. 

Take the violin for instance. It is prob- 
ably a fact that while it may not appear to 
be difficult to draw a bow across four 
strings yet it actually requires the utmost 
skill to play scmething like a violin con- 
certo. But people do not come in contact 
every day or week with violinists or other 
instrumentalists of unusual ability or even 
fair accomplishment. 

I think then that it is because of com- 
monplaceness, if that is a word, that tends 
to depreciate the value of what the organ 
virtuoso has to offer. In other words there 
is nothing unusual about hearing an organ 
and the public does not know or care about 
the difference between one organ and an- 
other. 

George W. Collins 
Boston, Mass. 


DESIGN FOR WORSHIP 
TAO: 

Congratulations on your editorial com- 
ments in the February issue concerning acous- 
tics, and the placement of organs in churches. 
I would be just a little stronger than you are 
regarding organ placement. I think that the 
ONLY place for a church organ is in the 
rear gallery. Certainly I feel this strongly 
with reference to all moderate size build- 
ings. 

The placement of choir and organ in back 
of the altar, in the ambulatory area, can 
be fine for tremendous  cathedral-like 
structures. In the rear gallery the perform- 
ers are kept entirely from view, thus they 
do not distract the congregation. It is 
possible for the choirmaster to place his 
singers in any way he wishes, and to give 
direction necessary without being seen by 
the congregation. Also, the support afford- 
ed the congregation, in their parts, [of the 
service} by having choir and organ in back 
of them is considerable. Keep up the 
campaign. 

Harrison Walker 
Wilmington, Del. 


Being in an Episcopal church, reader Walker 
recognizes the values of rear gallery music place- 
ment clearly. However as the February editorial 
pointed out, placement is not a matter of personal 
choice, but rather a decision reached from care- 
ful evaluation of the purpose of music in worship 
as this is related to dencminational requirements 
and other important factors. Moreover, we be- 
lieve it is quite possible to place the organ-choir 
unit in front, and behind the altar, and screened 
so that visual distraction is minimized to negli- 
gibility. The Editor. 


A LESSON FOR THE AMATEUR 
TAO: 
Please! More items as on page 8, Janug 











TAO issue! 
Oliver Weddle 
Tonasket, Wash. 
TAO: 

Liked the article on reed pipe recondition- 
ing muchly. My problem, though, is taking 
one kind of reed and doctoring it to make it 
something else. I have found that setting 
the temperament a particularly difficult thing 
to acquire without the tutelage of an ex- 
perienced hand. The successive narrowing 
of fifths and widening of fourths usually in- 
volves a successive error which on final check 
of the octaves proves to be dreadful. The 
need is for knowing the precise out-of-tune- 
nees you are after and a means of measuring 
it. 

Bertram Y. Kinzey, Jr. 
Blacksburg. Va 


TAO: 

I would appreciate having the little book- 
let “The Creation of Organ Beauty and 
Tone.” Also, please put me down for a 
1956 Annual Index. I particularly was in- 
terested in the article pertaining to reed 
voicing and regulating. Would like to read 
more of this sort of thing. 

Walter E. Urban 
Music Department 
Longwood College 

Farmville, Va. 


Recitalists 


PAUL J. SIFLER, Christ Church, Oyster 
Bay, N. Y., dedication of the 2-16 WICKS 
organ, September 16, 1956: 
Bach: Toccata in D minor 
Dandrieu: The Fifers 
Bach: Wer nur den lieben Gott lasst walten 
Handel: Aria from Water Music 

Allegro (Concerto 10) 
Batiste: Andante in G 
Purcell: Trumpet Tune 
Karg-Elert: Schmiicke dich, O liebe Seele 
Peeters: Holy God, we praise Thy Name 


JOHN A. DAVIS, JR., Park Congregational 

Church, Grand Rapids, Mich., October 31: 

Felton: Concerto in B Flat 

Hanff: In God, my faithful God 

Bach: Fugue in E Flat Major 

Martini: Gavotte 

Mozart: Fantasie in F minor 

Brahms: O world, I now must leave thee 

Schumann. Sketch in F minor 

Langlais: Dialogue on the Mixtures 
Pavane 

Reubke: 94th Psalm 


DR. RUTH GRAHAM, Hanover College, 
Parker Auditorium, January 20: 
Handel: Prelude and Fugue in F minor 
Bach: Two Chorale Preludes 
Prelude and Fugue in A minor 
Franck: Prelude, Fugue and Variation 
Boellmann: Chorale and Minuet (Gothic 
Suite) 
McKay: Four Benedictions 
Liszt: Prelude and Fugue on B A CH 
This was Dr. Graham's retirement recital 
after having served the Hanover Choir since 
1999. 


GLENN WATKINS, Christ Cathedral, St. 

Louis, January 22: 

Buxtehude: Prelude, Fugue and Chaconne 
Herr Christ, der einig Gottes Sohn 
Prelude and Fugue in F Major 

Krebs: Two Chorale Preludes 

Langlais: Suite Bréve 

Wright: Two Preludes 

Liszt: Fantasia and Fugue on BA CH 

Piston: Chromatic study on B A CH 

bates: Promenade, Air and Toccata 















ROBERT ANDERSON, James Memorial 
Chapel, Union Theological Seminary School 
of Sacred Music, January 20: 

Bach: Part 3 of the Clavieriibung 

Mr. Anderson is a student of Dr. Robert 
Baker. 

EDWIN E. FLATH, St. Paul’s Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa., January 29: 

Bach: Kyrie Gott heiliger Gott 
Vivaldi-Bach: Concerto in A minor 

Bach: Prelude and Fugue in E minor 
Hindemith: Sonata 2 

St.-Saéne: Prelude and Fugue in E Flat Major 


VERNON DE TAR, First Presbyterian 
Church, Greenwich, Conn., January 27: 
Widor: Adagio (Symphony 6) 
Bach: Prelude and Fugue in B minor 
O whither shall I fly? 
Mozart: Andante in F 
Walther: Four Chorale Preludes 
Hindemith: Sonata 2 
Alain: Berceuse 
Franck: Chorale in A minor 


DAVID CRAIGHEAD, Park Congregational 
Church, Grand Rapids, Mich., January 23: 
Vivaldi-Bach: Concerto in A minor 
Unknown: Aria da chiesa 

Mozart: Andante in F Major 


Bach: Prelude and Fugue in C Major 
Bennett: Sonata in G 

d’Aquin: Noel, grand jeu et duo 
Urner: Barcarolle 

Dupré: Prelude and Fugue in G minor 


NORMAN COKE-JEPHCOTT, Immanuel 
Union Church, Staten Island, N. Y. Rededi- 
cation of the organ as rebuilt by Cannarsa 
Organ Company, February 20: 
Bach: Two Preludes and Fugues from the 48 
Guilmant: Lamentation 
Vierne: Cortege 
Canzona 
Pastorale 
Karg-Elert: Legend of the Mountain 
Nun danket alle Gott 
Coke-Jephcott: Bishop's Promenade 
Londonderry Air 
Variation and Toccata on a National Air 








SETH BINGHAM 


Teacher of Church Musicians 
F.A.G.O. Mus.Doc. 
Music Department, Columbia University 
School of Sacred Music 
Union Theological Seminary 


921 Madison Ave., New York 21, N.Y. | 





EVERETT JAY HILTY, St. Paul’s Chapel, 

Columbia University, New York, February 

LZ: 

Bach: Dorian Toccata 

Bach, J. Bernhard: Variations on Du Freide. 
furst, Herr Jesu Christ 

Brahms: O Gott, du frommer Gott 

Jepson: Pantomime 

Peeters: Elegie 

Franck: Piéce Heroique 


JULIAN WILLIAMS, St. Stephen’s Church, 

Sewickley, Penna., February 3: 

Mendelssohn: Sonata 6 

Handel: Concerto 6 

Franck: Chorale in B minor 

Walcha: Frélich soll mein herze springen 

Kodaly: Prelude to Pange lingua 

Kubik: Quiet Piece 

Willan: Chorale Prelude on a Melody by 
Orlando Gibbons 

Mulet: Tu es Petra 


ROBERT ELMORE, First Methodist Church, 

Gastonia, N. C., dedicating a new 3-manual 

Moller organ, February 5: 

Tombelle: Allegro (Sonata in F Sharp 
minor) 

Kauffmann: Rejoice greatly, O my soul 

Bach: Christ lay in the bonds of death 
Prelude and Fugue in A minor 

















Heinz Arnold 


| F.A.G.O., D.Mus. (Dublin) 


Stephens College 
Columbia, Missouri 


RECITALS 











BLANCHARD 


WILLIAM G. 
| Organist 


Pomona College 


| Claremont California 


Maurice Garabrant 


M.S.M., F.T.C.L., MUS.DOC. 


Organist and Director of Music 
CHRIST CHURCH, CRANBROOK 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS 
MICHIGAN 


























EDWARD BERRYMAN 


The University of Minnesota 


University Organist 


The Cathedral Church of St. Mark 


Minneapolis 








‘Alastair Cassels-Brown 


| M.A. (Oxon.), F.R.C.O. 

| ASSOCIATE ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

| CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 
THE CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 
New York 25, New York 








Alfred Greenfield 


Honorary Conductor 


Oratorio Society of New York 


Director, New York University Glee Club and 
Associated Organizations 
George Leyden College and Inga Wank 
Management 
Americas Building, Radio City, 
New York 20, N. Y. 














Paul Allen Beymer 


| WA-LI-RO 
| Boys Choirs | 


| Christ Church, Shaker Heights 22; Ohio 








Clarence Dickinson 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist and Director of Music, The Brick Church; 
Director-Emeritus and Member of Faculty 
School of Sacred Music, Union Theological Seminary 


NEW YORK CITY 





JOHN HAMILTON 


Organist 


Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
Wenatchee, Washington 


Harpsichordist 
Mgt.: OVERTURE CONCERTS 
4534 Dunbar, Vancouver 8, B. C., Canada 

















Blessed Sacrament Church 
HOLLYWOOD 


Richard Keys Biggs 
| 
| 


| Address: 6657 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 
| 





| GEORGE FAXON 
| Trinity Church, Boston 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 











| 
| 
| 





DAVID HEWLETT 


CALVARY CHURCH 


NEW YORK 
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SCHOOL FOR CHOIRMASTERS JUNE 24-28 
George Guest—England, George aes 


Leo Sowerby, Robert Hobbs, Pau 


Beymer 


ADDRESS: CHRIST CHURCH, SHAKER HTS. 22, OHIO 
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Reubke: Sonata on Psalm 94 
Russolo: Chimes of St. Mark’s 
Bingham: Roulade 

Elmore: Pavane 

Yon: Hymn of Glory 


NORMAN-COKE-JEPHCOTT, St. 
Church, New York, March 10. 
Bach: Two Preludes and Fugue from the 
48 


Coke-Jephcott: Poem 
Variations on a National Air 


Fugued Final 
Cathedral Procession 
St. Bartholomew's Church, 
February noon series: 
ALLEN J. SEVER, Feb. 1: 
Bach: Toccata and Fugue in D minor 
Vierne: Berceuse 
Franck: Chorale in A minor 
GEORGE POWERS, Feb. 6: 
Cabezon: Variations of the song of a 
Caballero 
Gabrieli: Canzona 
Hindemith: Sonate 3 
Langlais: Gregorian Rhapsody 
HAROLD FRIEDELL, Feb. 8: 
Boyce: Introduction and Trumpet Tune 
Sowerby: Arioso 


JOHN HUSTON 


First Presbyterian Church 


Stephen Wise Free Synagogue 
New York City 


Teacher of Organ, Schoo! of Sacred Music 
Union Theological Seminary 


Thomas 


New York, 





Recitals Instruction 





Bingham: Harmonies of Florence 

Widor: Adagio (Symphony 6) 

Ahrens: Communion and Postlude from an 
Organ Mass 

SIBYL KOMNINOS, Feb. 13 

Scheidt: Cantilene anglica fortunae 

Guilmant: Pastoral in A 

Bach: Prelude in B minor 

Reger: Consolation 

Andriessen: Chorale 1 

GEORGE POWERS, Feb. 15: 

Frescobaldi, Toccata 10, in F 
Toccata for the Elevation 

Bach: Sonata 2 

Bach: Fugue in E Flat 

ALLEN J. SEVER, and Lucille Lawrence, 

harpist, Feb. 20: 

Widor: Chorale et Variations (harp and 
organ) 

Couperin: Sarabande 

Handel: Harmonius Blacksmith 

Debussy: En bateau 
Danse Sacree (Harp and organ) 

HAROLD FRIEDELL, Feb. 22: 

Sowerby: Requiescat in Pace 

Bingham: Adoration 

DeLamarter: Carillon 

Bristol: Choral Prelude on Stuttgart 

Sowerby: A Joyous March 

ALLEN J. SEVER, with string trio, Feb. 27: 

Corelli: Three Sonatas 

Buxtehude: Prelude and Fugue in F sharp 
minor 

Haydn: Sonata in E flat Major 

HAROLD FRIEDELL, Mar. 1: 

Buxtehude: Prelude, Fugue and Chaconne in 


Langlais: Two Chorale Preludes 

Bach: Prelude and Fugue in B minor 
RICHARD GILTNER, — tate Audi- 
torium, Gainsville, Ga., Feb. 18 

Bach: Fantasy and Fugue i in G minor 











Frank B. Jordan 


Mus. Doc. 


Drake University 


Des MoINES 


Iowa 











Claude L. Murphree 


F.A.G.O. 
University of Florida 
Gainseville, Fla. 


Organist 
| First Baptist Church 




















Mendelssohn: Sonata 1 
Roger-Ducasse: Pastorale 
Reger: Fantasy and Fugue on B AC H 





Newsnotes 


SAINT THOMAS CHURCH 

in New York is not only one of America’s 

most beautiful fanes, it has long enjoyed a 

high reputation for its music. Many visiting 

organists and choral organizations are heard 

at the Sunday afternoon Evensong services, 

the spring schedule of which is listed here. 

Feb. 24: Harvard Glee Club: 

Mar. 3: Williams College Glee Club 

Mar. 17: Choirs of Smith College and Wes- 
leyan Academy 

Apr. 7: West Point Military Academy 

Apr. 14: Valley Forge Military Academy 

Apr. 21: Amherst College Chapel Choir 

Apr. 28: Colgate University Glee Club 

May 5: Choir of the Naval Academy, An- 
napolis 

May 12: Choir of Washington Cathedral 

May 19: Choir of Temple University 

May 26: Choristers of St. Peter's Church, 
Albany, N. Y. 

The spring recital series in Saint Thomas 

Church will present these organists during 

the month of April: 

Apr. 1: Henry Hokans 

Apr. 8: Albert Russell 

Apr. 15: Clarence Watters 

Apr. 21: George Faxon 

Apr. 29: Pierre Cochereau 


ANNUAL BACH FESTIVAL 

presented by Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory 
of Music, Berea, Ohio, will be held on May 
24, 25, and 26, 1957. Eight programs will 
be given on these days, with Joseph Knitzer, 
Arthur Loesser, Lois Marshall, Suzanne Bloch, 
soloists; the a capella choir, Varner Chance, 
conductor; and the festival orchestra, George 
Poinar, conductor. In addition, Robert Noeh- 
ren will play an all-Bach recital. Detailed in- 
formation may be secured from the Bach 
Festival Office at Baldwin-Wallace Conserva- 
tory. This annual event was founded by the 
late Dr. Albert Riemenschneider, and his 
widow, Mrs. Selma Riemenschneider is one 
of the most active members of the festival 








HOWARD KELSEY 


Washington University 
SAINT LOUIS 5, MO. 














b. _ Abert Scholin 


— Organist-Composer 


re PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


6800 Washington Avenue 
University City 5, Mo. 


GEORGE WM. VOLKEL 


SAC.MUS.DOC., F.A.G.O. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


WESTFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


Faculty, Schoot of Sacred Music, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York 


Organist for “THE TELEPHONE HOUR” 
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Edwin Arthur Kraft 


MUS. DOC. 

Organist and Choirmaster 
TRINITY CATHEDRAL 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Head of the Organ Department 
Cleveland Institute of Music 








Lauren B. Sykes 


A.A.G.O., Ch.M. 


Pacific Bible College 
Portland, Oregon 








W. WILLIAM WAGNER 


Organist and Choirmaster 


The Old Stone Church 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


RECITALS INSTRUCTION 




















JANET SPENCER MEDER 


Children’s Choir School 
Washington, N. J. 
Box 134 























ALLAN VAN ZOEREN 


West-Park Presbyterian 
Amsterdam Avenue at 86th Street 
and the historic 
Temple B'nai Fesburan 


Broadway at 88th Street 
New York City 











GORDON YOUNG 


First Presbyterian Church 
DETROIT 
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Management. 

ST. ANDREW’S, 

WARE 

presented cn February 24 a program of 

17th and 18th century music featuring St. 

Andrew’s Choir, Harrison Walker, organ- 

ist and choirmaster. The program was as 

follows: 

Handel-Guilmant: Aria from Concerto 10 

Bach-Grace: Sheep may safely graze 

Bach-Treharne-Walker: Come sweet death 

Purcell: Cantata for soprano solo, O Lord 
rebuke me not 

Pugnani: Sonata in E Major (violin) 

Mozart: Sonatas 7, 10, and 4 

Bach: Cantata 6, Bide with us 

Bach: Canzona in D Minor 


UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS 
The complete organ works of Buxtehude 
were played by the organ students of the 
University of Redlands School of Music, Red- 
lands, Calif., on March 4, 11, 18, 19 and 24. 
The Trio for Violin, Cello, and Organ in A, 
and the Cantata ‘Rejoice, beloved Christians” 
were performed in addition to organ works. 
To provide some contrast on the five pro- 
grams, compositions of Alain, Langlais and 
Messaien were included in the recitals played 


WILMINGTON, DELA- 





CHESTER A. RAYMOND 
PIPE ORGAN BUILDER 


Specializing 


Church Organ 
Rebuilding 


OVER 30 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


44 Spring Street, Princeton, N. J. 


Member Associated Organ Builders of America 








William H. Barnes 
Se & 


Organ Architect 


Recitals 


Author of 


‘Contemporary American Organ’ 
(Six Editions) 

8111 North St. Louis Avenue 
Skokie, Illinois 








in the Memorial Chapel. 

CALVARY CHURCH, NEW YORK 
on Sunday evening, January 27, presented 
Evensong and Music for Antiphonal Choirs, 
Brass and Tympani, sung by the choirs of St. 
Bartholomew's and Calvary Church, under 
the direction of David Hewlett, organist and 
choirmaster of Calvary Church. Assisting 
organists were Robert Anderson and Allan 
Sever. The music sung was devoted to works 
of Harold Friedell, organist and choirmaster 
in St. Bartholomew's, who held the similar 
post in Calvary from 1939 to 1946. Motets 
and anthems included ‘Jesus so lowly,” 
“Unto Thee, O Lord,” “King of glory, King 
of Peace,” “Come, my way, my truth, my 
life,” and “Saw you never, in the twilight.” 

JUNIOR CHOIR WORSHIP 
Leading authorities in the field of youth 
choirs conducted a three-day Junior Choir 
Workshop Jan. 30-Feb. 1 at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary’s School of Sacred Music. 
The program, including lectures, discussions, 
and demonstrations by youth choirs, was 
for students, alumni, and friends of the 
Seminary. 

Mrs. Madeline Ingram, head of the music 
department of Lynchburg College, Virginia, 
and William Self, organist and choirmaster 
of St. Thomas Church, New York, were the 
principal speakers. Outstanding alumni 
took part in the workshop, including Edith 
Lovell Thomas, musical consultant for 
churches at large, and author of books for 
children’s choirs; Dorothy K. and Robert 


This man 
is looking into 
your future 


How does it look? Rosy? Free of 
cancer? You hope! But hoping isn’t 
enough. Of every 6 Americans who 
get cancer this year, 3 will die because 
science still has no cure for them. It 
will take research . . . lots of research 
. . . to find that cure. And research, 
let’s face it, takes money. Pitch in and 
help. Send a generous check. . . right 
now...to “Cancer” in care of your 
local Post Office. 


American Gancer Society 


B. Lee, Ministers of Music of the Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York; 
and William Davis and Gwen Fisher of the 
Reformed Church of Bronxville, New York. 





Personals 


EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT 

was “entertained’’ by several choir boys of 
45 years ago on February 1. At 74 Mr. 
Kraft is observing his 50th year as organist 
and choirmaster of Trinity Episcopal Cath- 
edral, Cleveland, Ohio. At the dinner given 
him at the Cleveland Athletic Club he was 
presented with a cartoon of himself at the 
organ. Each of the notes coming out of the 
organ bore the signature of one of the 
former sopranos. 


J. HERBERT SPRINGER 

was given a surprise party by the members of 
his senior choir to celebrate his 40th anni- 
versary as choir director and organist of St. 
Matthew's Lutheran Church, Hanover, Pa. 
The pastor presented Mr. Springer with a 
purse of money contributed by many of the 
parish organizations. The Austin organ in 
St. Matthew’s, designed by Mr. Springer, has 
been developing and growing since 1924, yet 
has about 2,000 more pipes to go to fulfill 
the designer’s requirements. It now con- 
tains 12,809 pipes controlled by 236 stops. 


CYRIL BARKER 


A.A.G.O., M.M., Ph.D. 
Detroit Institute of Musical Art 
(Affiliated with the University of Detroit) 
Central Methodist, Lansing 




















ROBERT BARLEY 
St. John’s Episcopal Church 


York, Penna. 














ROBERTA BITGOOD 


S.M.D., F.A.G.O., Ch.M. 


Calvary Presbyterian Church 
Riverside 


Donald Coats | 
ST. JAMES’ CHURCH | 


Madison Ave. at Tist St., New York City | 


Dubert Dennis 


TEACHER — CONCERTS 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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Paul H. Eickmeyer 


M.Mus., A.A.G.O. 


St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 


Lansing, Michigan 
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— San Dimas _— 


CLOKEY 


COMPOSER 


California | 
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RESUME 
1955 — 1956 


(Continued from March 1957) 


Byrd, Now Thine ear O Lord 


Cassels-Brown, Praise the Lord O my soul 


Crotch, How dear are Thy counsels 
Lo star-led chiefs 
Davies, God be in my head 
Dvorak, Blessed Jesu fount of mercy 
Farrant, Call to remembrance 
Hide not Thou Thy face 
Fayrfax, O lux beata Trinitas 
Getz, Christ the Lord is risen again 
Gibbs, Most glorious Lord of life 
Graves, Lord Jesu Thou art sweetness 
Handel, All they from Saba shall come 
Hallelujah Amen 
Handl, Confirma hoc; Ut in nomine Jesu 
Hilton, Lord for Thy tender mercies’ sake 
Hutchings, All ye that pass by 
God is gone up 








Robert Elmore 


CENTRAL MORAVIAN CHURCH 
Bethlehem 














CHARLES H. FINNEY 


A.B., MUS.M., F.A.G.O. 
Chairman, Division of Music & Art 


HOUGHTON COLLEGE 
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Hosanna to the son of David 
W James, Almighty God 
Jungst, While shepherds watched 
Lassus, Spiritus tuus bonus 
Mendelssohn, See what love hath 
When Jesus our Lord 
Mozart, Adoramus te Christe 
Mundy, O Lord the maker of all thing 
Ouseley, From the rising of the sun 
Palestrina, Adoramus te Christe 
Parry, I was glad when they said 
Peeters, Te Deum 
Purcell, Remember not Lord our offenses 
Rachmaninoff, Glory to God 
Ravenello, Jesu Redemptor omnium 
Redford, Rejoice in the Lord alway 
Sowerby, All things are Thine 
Blessed art Thou 
Now there lightens upon us 
Thomson, How splendid shines 
Titcomb, Praised be the Lord 
Tye, Laudate nomen Domini 
O Lord be merciful unto us 
Vaughan Williams, O taste and see 
Vecchi, Salutis humane Sator 
Victoria, O my people what have I done 
Vittoria Impropercia 
Walker, Lord Thou hast been our refuge 
Weelkes, Hosanna to the son of David 
Wesley, Thou wilt keep Him 
Wash me throughly 
Wood, Oculi omnium 
O most merciful 
This sanctuary of my soul 
Canticles & Services 
Service in Phrygian Mode—Wood 
Te Deum—Marchant in G, 
Vaughan Williams in F. 
Benedictus—Candlyn, 


an Mode, Willan (f/ 
in Dm. 
Benedicite—Stokowski 
Jubilate Deo—Stanford in A. 
Magnificat—Tone 8, 1; 
vice, Dyson in D. 
Nunc dimittis—Tone 1 and 2. 


GORDON YOUNG 
First Presbyterian 
Detroit, Michigan 
Organ 
Bach, Prelude in Am 
Bach-Vivaldi, Largo (Concerto in A) 
Beach, Prelude on Folk Tune 
Bingham, Prelude on Need 
Postlude on Festal Song 
Bonset, Toccata 
Bridge, Lento 
Buxtehude, Fugue in C 
Clokey, Bell Prelude 
Coke-Jephcott, Variations & Toccata on 
Patriotic Air 


Couperin, Offertoire sur les Grands Jeux 


Verses from Te Deum 


Edmundson, Toccata on Vom himmel hoch 


Franck, Cantabile; Chorale in E 
Elevation; Piece Heroique 


Stanford, 


Gibbons in Af, 
Rowley in Ef, Sowerby in Cm and Mixolydi- 
). Vaughan Williams 


Byrd Second ser- 


a 








August 


MAEKELBERGHE 


Gigout, Toccata in Bm 
Handel, Adagio (Violin Sonata 2) 


Concerto 5 in F 
Presto (Concerto in F) 
Siciliano 


Jongen, Chant de May 
Karg-Elert, Benedictus 


Gagliarda and Chorale 
Kyrie; O God Thou Holy God. 


Langlais, Les Rameaux 

Mendelssohn, Adagio (Sonata 2) 
Milhaud, Pastorale 

Mulet, Carillon-Sortie 

Peeters, Cantabile; Lied 

Purvis, Communion; Divinum Mysterium 


Greensleeves; Vexilla Regis 


Rege., Benedictus; Larghetto 
Rowley, Benedictus; Invocation; Lenten 


Prelude! Solemn Prelude 


Scheidt, When on the cross 

Shaw, Recessional on Lobe den herren 
Sowerby, Comes autumn time 
Stanford, Prelude in F 

Vierne, Cantabile 

Vivaldi, Gigue (Suite in A) 

Walond, Introduction and Allegro 
Walther, Partita on What Ged ordains 
Widor, Toccata (Symphony 4) 


Anthems 


Bach, In faith I calmly rest 


Jesu priceless treasure 
O Savior sweet 


Brandon, Word became flesh 

Eaton, Blest are the pure in heart 
Glarum, Sing praises 

Haydn, Praise we sing to Thee 
Mansfield, O taste and see 

Mueller, Now thank we all our God 
Noble, Fierce was the wild billow 
Parker, In heavenly love abiding 
Shaw, With a voice of singing 
Thiman, Jesu the very thought 


Sing allelulia forth 


Titcomb, Jesus name of wondrous love 
Vaughan Williams, O how amiable 
Whitehead, Praise to the Lord 
York, Once to every man and nation 


Cantatas & Oratorios 


Buxtehude, Apertite Mihi Portas Justitiae 


My Jesus is my lasting joy 


Handel, Messiah 
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FOR SALE—A 1919 Moller 15-rank 
2-manual organ, $2,500.00. Write Dr. 
George Haskell, 502 Ninth Street, San 
Bernadino, California 


WANTED — The Rialeents Organ 
Arts Corp., manufactures |) the Ar- 
tisan Custom-Built Church Organ, 2) 
a series of pipe organ attachments, 
plus 3) several models of build-it-your- 
self organs. The demand for these 
products exceeds the supply. It there- 
fore becomes advisable to expand the 
manufacturing, sales and assembling 
facilities. Parties interested in invest- 
ing capital, supplying sub-assemblies, 
or opening sales studios should write 
the home office: 4878 Eagle Rock 
Blvd., Los Angeles 41, Calif. 
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INCREASED POWER for electronic or- 
gans, sound systems. New ultra-linear 
amplifiers, 30 watts $59.95; 50 watts 
$89.95. Preamplifiers, 6 inputs $37.95. 
Complete, ready to plug in. New 
speakers in hardwood finished cabi- 
nets: regularly $69.95 now only $39.95; 
reg. $249.95 now $149.95; reg. $319.95 
now $189.95. Other High Fidelity 
specials. M. J. Fulton, Inc., P. O. Box 
980, Tulare, California. 


WANTED—Organ salesmen. Excellent 
opportunity for New England States, 
headquarters near Boston. Also North- 
ern California, headcuariers near San 
Francisco. Liberal commission. Old 
line Company. Address T-3. The 
American iii 


SUBSCRIBERS WANTED for THE 
KINURA—a theatre organ magazine 
—a monthly on movie palace pipe 
organs, unit organ history, specifica- 
tions, technical data, etc. $5 per 
year. AL MILLER, M'haha P. O. Sta., 
Box 5035, Minneapolis 6, Minn. U.S.A. 





Lockmiller Organ Co. 
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West Coast Rep. for Schantz Pipe Organs 


2124 W. Jefferson Blvd., Los Angeles 18 
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THE INSTANT-MODULATOR — 


SEVENTH EDITION JUST OFF PRESS—Keyboard 
modulation from ANY key to ANY OTHER at a 
glaice—INSTANT. COMPLETE, and MUSICAL. 
j) Used by organi ists and accompanists in ALL 48 
| States. An. amazing time-saver for the busy 
bree Price complete with Instant- Finder Slide, 
| $2.25—absolute MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 

THE MARVIN MUSIC EDITION 














260 Handy Street — New Brunswick, N.J. 
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THE ORGOBLO 
at Rechester, Minnesota 


This Reuter organ in the First Presbyterian Church of Rochester, Minnesota is 
powered by a Spencer 5 horsepower Orgoblo. 

To get the utmost in performance from your organ and your organist, be sure 
it’s an Orgoblo. 

The Orgoblo is like an enclosed fan. Light-weight impellers are mounted on an | 
oversized motor shaft which has only two bearings. There are no belts or gears. 
It’s all steel, compact and requires no special foundation. Operates efficiently 
at all loads without vibration or disturbing noise. 

Wide clearances, low peripheral speeds, extra lerge shcfts, and built like a 
bridge—with all metal, rust resistant and reinforced constructicn—the Orgoblo 
gives satisfactory service for a lifetime. Ask for the bulletins. 


504-B 
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with Superb Tone and Eye Appeal 


Custom Built and Voiced to Building Requirements 


Pure and complete tonality, with all four 


families of tone represented: Flute, Reed, 


String, and Diapason. 


Unexcelled beauty in pipe work as seen 


through glass expression louvers. 


Thrill to the unmatched tonal coloring and 
clean, crisp response of this new addition to 


the world-famous line of Wicks Pipe Organs. 


FURNISHED COMPLETE READY TO 
PLAY. SELF-CONTAINED SILENT 
POWER PLANT AND WIND SUPPLY. 


NO... Extras... Wiring 
- Conduits... Tin Work 


The moment you touch the keys, you will 
appreciate the rich, full tones of this pipe 
organ, made possible by Wicks’ progressive 
engineering. This and every Wicks Pipe Organ 
is a Tonal Triumph that will respond to your 
touch and talent with music that is uplifting, 


inspiring, true to your expression. 


We will be happy to arrange for a factory-trained 
Representative to supply detailed information. 
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WICKS ORGAN COMPANY =: HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS 
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